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Protestants and Polities 


By GEORGE L. MADDOX 


Teachers of the study, “Political Realities and 
Moral Judgments” (pages 34-48), will find this 
article unusually helpful. 


Wuen Jesus’ enemies attempted to discredit 
him with the invitation to comment on what be- 
longed to Caesar and what to God, they posed a 
problem that has remained contemporary. Jesus’ 
followers have never seemed quite certain about 
how he intended for them to relate their commit- 
ment to God to political decision-making. Con- 
temporary Protestant Christians in the United 
States do not appear to be any more certain now. 


A Diesen Is PosEep 


Only recently, for example, a columnist writ- 
ing in a widely circulated national magazine 
deplored the fact that some Christian clergymen 
had been exploring publicly the moral pros and 
cons of a current political issue. 

In the first place, he argued, neither clergymen 
nor laymen are always in agreement about 
whether there is a single moral course of action 
much less about what that course of political ac- 
tion might be. To display such disagreement in 
public only invites the conclusion that Christians 
either are not able to relate their convictions to 
political issues effectively or, worse, that there is 
no relationship. 





Dr. Mappox is associate professor of sociology, Millsaps 
College, Jackson, Mississippi. 





In the second place, relativity and compromise 
are the stuff out of which political decisions are 
made, and Christians are at a disadvantage in 
the face of relativity and compromise. 

Therefore, he concluded, religion and politics 
always make a bad marriage. 

Perhaps the columnist is correct. His point of 
view will be applauded by many Protestants. The 
words dirty and politics have a peculiar affinity 
in our society. Moreover, recognition that politics 
is accurately described as the art of compromise 
suggests problems for those who interpret Chris- 
tian ethics in absolute terms. From this point 
of view the central problem of politics is the 
achievement of some kind of workable social 
order. The central problem of religion is the in- 
terpretation of the ultimate problems of human 
existence and the ultimate possibilities of good 
and evil in life. There is only trouble when one 
attempts to relate concretely one’s religious prin- 
ciples and political decision-making. 

Not every Protestant will applaud this position. 
Some Protestants have continued to maintain 
that a Christian must relate his religious inter- 
pretation of life, with its imperative of love, to 
concrete day-to-day problems that involve him 
with his fellows. They feel impelled to translate 
religious convictions about man and his destiny 
into moral actions. 

Protestants who take this position are aware 
that they run the risk of involving themselves 
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in a political order that does not, and may not 
ever, reflect perfectly the Christian principle of 
love. They are aware that their political partici- 
pation always threatens to demonstrate that 
Christians, after all, may not be any better at 
developing a workable and just society than is 
anyone else. Yet the imperative to relate their 
religious assumptions to the whole of life remains. 


THE ENDURING PROBLEM 


The possibility for Protestants to discuss the 
most desirable relationship between Christian 
commitment and political action is unmistakable. 
This is so not because Protestants desire to dis- 
cuss the relationship, but because it is difficult 
for them to avoid discussing it. 

The Protestants, with other Christians, share 
a religious tradition in which Jesus’ single-minded 
devotion to God calls men away from involve- 
ment in the temporal world and its pluralistic 
values. At the same time, Christian disciples are 
placed in, and are presumably expected to work 
within, just such a world. The discrepancy be- 
tween life in this world as it should be—if the 
imperative to love is taken seriously—and life 
as it is experienced is obvious and is a source of 
tension for every perceptive Christian. Resolving 
this discrepancy poses an extremely complex 
problem. 

Christianity is not a system of detailed rules. 
Jesus’ familiar instructions about giving Caesar 
and God what is appropriate to each calls our 
attention to the numberless demands made on a 
disciple. He did not, however, spell out in detail 
just what belongs to whom in the concrete situa- 
tions that are the stuff of social life. 

The concern for an ethic of love, which was so 
much a part of Jesus’ life, appears to face one 
inevitably with the immediate problems of 
achieving at least partial justice among men. 
This task appears to involve some coercion, con- 
flict, and compromise if a workable distribution 
of the power of competing forces is to be achieved. 

Unlike other Christians, every Protestant— 
assuming that he is one by choice—claims the 
right and assumes the heavy personal responsi- 
bility for working out this relationship for him- 
self. Irresponsible social behavior on the part 
of a Protestant is especially conspicuous precisely 
because his tradition calls attention to personal 
responsibility. 

For many, this emphasis on religious individ- 
ualism fosters a sense of isolation. Within a com- 
munity of believers they might have actively ex- 
plored the specific relevance of the principle of 
Christian love for political action. The preference 
for keeping religion and politics separate offers 
an expedient means of escape from facing diffi- 
cult problems. A negative interpretation of the 
idea of separating church and state is a case 
in point. 
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TEMPTATIONS TO IRRESPONSIBILITY 


The Protestant’s concern to separate church 
and state is soundly based on historic experiences. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, a leading Protestant theolo- 
gian and a seasoned practitioner in American poli- 
tics, speaks with some authority on the complex 
relationship between Christianity and _ politics. 
He observes that, generally, attempts to merge 
church and state have been neither fortunate nor 
inspiring. 

The state, as an organized power within a so- 
ciety of fallible human beings, historically has 
used, and in turn has been used by, organized 
religious groups for achieving questionable goals. 
Unions of church and state have not achieved and 
maintained distinctly Christian social orders. This 
knowledge, however, has tempted Protestants to 
interpret the separation of church and state as 
something to be preserved as an end in itseif. 
Rather, it may be thought of as a means of 
achieving and maintaining a more just social or- 
der. 

This same negative interpretation of a sound 
principle is reflected in the reluctance of Protes- 
tant congregations to become forums for critical 
discussion of the ethics of political issues. Protes- 
tant congregations not only tend to avoid politi- 
cal action; they also tend to avoid entering into 
ethical discussions of political issues. Some rea- 
sons quickly suggest themselves. 


ReEwicious INDIFFERENCE 


Typically a Protestant is theologically inno- 
cent, and just as frequently he appears to be 
innocent with regard to the historical origin of 
his faith. There is no compelling evidence that 
Protestants generally are literate so far as the 
Bible is concerned nor that they particularly care 
to be. 

One result of this religious indifference is that 
the individual believer is unlikely to know what 
his basic religious assumptions are, much less how 
to apply them to concrete political issues. And, if 
the political issues themselves are not under- 
stood, the difficulty is only compounded. 

The probability must also be faced that, for a 
Protestant, the church is not the pivotal institu- 
tion around which his primary loyalties necessar- 
ily focus. The church is a worthy institution 
among worthy institutions, as often as not. He has 
commitments to social club, family, social class, 
race, and the like; and these commitments are 
likely to be only incidentally derived from his 
religious loyalty. This is probably the basic rea- 
son why critical discussion of concrete political 
issues is so likely to create trouble. This is why, 
in the name of maintaining harmony within the 
congregation, discussion of political issues is 
frequently avoided. 

The Protestant’s keen sense of his right to re- 
ligious freedom as an individual is thus not al- 
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ways matched by a complementary responsibility 
to use this freedom wisely as a citizen. How, for 
example, can a Protestant Christian fail to face 
the ethical implications of the Little Rock school 
situation, of atomic tests and radioactive fall-out, 
of the foreign policy of the United States, and 
similar problems that press for immediate de- 
cision? 

The continued failure of congregations to be 
forums for critical discussion in turn feeds on 
itself. Previous silence in the face of political de- 
cisions becomes a precedent for continued silence. 
Relevant sources of information and the capacity 
to use them are not explored and used, until 
they finally cease to appear relevant. Yet, if the 
religiously sensitive citizen cannot turn to his 
congregation for discussion leading toward clari- 
fication of his own thinking on pressing political 
issues, where can he turn? 


THE NEED FOR DISCUSSION 


This is not a plea for turning local congrega- 
tions into partisan political constituencies, for 
making the pulpit a political stump, or for taking 
social creeds made at: high-level church confer- 
ences and imposing them on local congregations. 
This is a plea for discussion among members of 
local congregations about some concrete applica- 





tions of a Christian’s responsibilities as a citizen. 
This is a plea for continuing to ask questions 
about the relationship between religion and poli- 
tics, even when we cannot always be sure of the 
right answers. 

Within the fellowship of a congregation it 
should be possible to distinguish between being 
actively concerned about political issues and 
being actively engaged in partisan political ac- 
tivity. 

The functions of a church are, of course, broad- 
er than a concern for discussing the Christian di- 
mensions of citizenship. But the functions of a 
church do include such a concern. If it is impor- 
tant to believe in brotherhood, it seems equally 
important to know how to be, and to be, a brother 
in concrete political situations. If it is important 
to believe in peace, it seems equally important to 
understand some conditions that are prerequisites 
for achieving peace. 

Christian faith involves both belief and prac- 
tice. Single-minded personal devotion to God is 
important. Worship and prayer are important. 
But at the same time, dialogues between God and 
man and between man and his fellows concerning 
some specific instances of how religious faith re- 
lates to political decision-making are also im- 
portant. 


The Inerease of Mental Wellness 


Epuramm stood under the electric fan on the 
wall and talked through it to the people in New 
York (we were in South Carolina) about his 
latest shipment of gold. Then we made our daily 
arrangement for me to stop and bring it to him 
from the little wooden store across the road from 
the mental hospital where he was a patient. 

It was one summer twenty years ago, during 
medical school days, that I became friends with 
Ephraim—talking with him every day when I 
made a blood smear by pricking his finger, doing 
research on the malaria parasites in his blood. 
His malaria was a treatment rather than a dis- 
ease; the fever stopped the process of destruction 
of his brain by the spirochetes of syphilis. 

I learned a lot from Ephraim and the dozens 
of other patients. One thing was that I did not 
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By TRAWICK H. STUBBS 


need to be afraid just because they were different. 
Also, that they were more likely to react with 
hostility when I was afraid. More important, I 
learned to respect and enjoy Ephraim’s sense of 
humor. When I went along with his fantastic de- 
lusions of grandeur, we both had fun. 

Ephraim was sick, to be sure, so sick he couldn’t 
take care of himself and might be dangerous. And 
the doctors were helping to heal him by giving 
him another “disease.” But in spite of this double 
“sickness,” there was a lot of “wellness” in 
Ephraim. The most important thing he helped me 
to start learning is that when you look for well- 
ness you can find it, no matter how sick a person 
is. If you by-pass the sickness and react to the 
wellness, you help bring out more wellness. 


e@ We are constantly reminded of how much 
mental illness there is: Half our hospital beds 
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are filled with mental patients. Mental illness 
strikes one in ten. Any one of us can become 
mentally ill if the tensions of life overwhelm us. 

All these things are true, but this is only part of 
the truth. We also have a lot of wellness, and in- 
creasing the wellness is even more important 
than decreasing the sickness. The two go together. 
We cannot divide people into two groups, men- 
tally ill in one and mentally well in the other. 
We draw the line through all of us, separating 
our individual “sickness” from our “wellness.” 
But even this isn’t very satisfying because the 
problems we label “mental illness” are problems 
of situations and relationships even more than 
they are problems of individuals. 

What we call “mental illness” is many, many 
things. It includes being poisoned or hit on the 
head, having a disease that damages the brain, 
being so discouraged that life is not worth living, 
being out of step with people and things around 
us, or being old with no place to live where we 
feel accepted. The label of mental illness is more 
often an administrative or social classification 
than it is an accurate medical or biological de- 
scription. 

Another confusing thing is that, as the doctors 
used one disease to treat another that Ephraim 





had, we do this naturally for ourselves. To help 
with one problem, we use methods or behave in 
ways that appear peculiar to people around us. We 
may do things to help us grow, to improve com- 
munications, or to “be ourselves.” Often others 
interpret our effort to solve our problems as be- 
ing itself a sickness. And often we fail to see the 
real meaning of another person’s odd behavior, 
and it usually has an important meaning. 

During the twenty years since I knew Ephraim, 
something dramatic has happened. The problem 
of general paresis (paralysis) has become a minor 
instead of a major cause or kind of mental ill- 
ness. 

How has this happened? People went to work 
to control and try to eliminate syphilis. The pub- 
lic health effort was called a venereal disease 
(V.D.) control program. One result was that it 
emptied thousands of mental hospital beds that 
had formerly been occupied by patients who 
owned the world, or who hated everybody, or 
who were living as vegetables. It was not treat- 
ment of people like Ephraim that succeeded in 
reducing hospital admissions for paresis. It was 
a preventive program, based on knowledge and 
understanding of the underlying cause and de- 
velopmental processes of this disease. 











Another striking example is the near dis- 
appearance of the dementia of pellagra. This re- 
duction in mental illness was brought about 
through successful efforts to help people change 
their eating habits. Mental hospital beds were 
emptied because of success in a nutrition pro- 
gram. What is the public health counterpart of 
V.D. and nutrition programs in preventing prob- 
lems in human relationships? 

Whenever we get specific information about 
causes of a disease and the ways in which it de- 
velops, we can do something about it. But the 
things we do about it are often activities not im- 
mediately identified with the mental-illness prob- 
lem—like V.D. control programs and nutrition 
programs. 


e But let’s go back to Ephraim’s situation. Why 
will one person with paresis dream happily that 
he is the richest man in the world and be relative- 
ly harmless, while another may kill somebody? 

In mental illness, as in all of life, human be- 
havior is extremely relative and variable. The 
learnings about life that have come through in- 
dividual experience—our attitudes, beliefs, hopes, 
disappointments, value systems—are all as much 
determiners of behavior as any disease process 
is. No matter what the underlying physical de- 
fects may be, there is always present the com- 
bined influence of all the strengths and weak- 
nesses, the needs and the resources, represented 
in the total person. . 

We should note an important difference be- 
tween “person” and “organism.” The person is a 
social as well as a physical or biological entity. 
His complex interrelationships with other peo- 
ple, present and past, may be more important 
than what happens to one of his organs. It might 
change me more to lose my wife or a child than 
to lose a leg or an eye. 

The medical and biological sciences will con- 
tinue to make progress, as they are now doing 
at an encouraging pace. Let none underestimate 
the tremendous value: of such advances as the 
current blessing of tranquilizing drugs. 

But many complex elements of individual emo- 
tional factors and social and cultural forces are 
always involved. Even if we assume that medical 
science perfects the job of keeping the biological 
organism healthy, we still have the job of assur- 
ing healthy and healthful ways of looking at our- 
selves and others, of healthy feelings about our- 
selves and others. We need to get beyond the 
prevention of illness to the building of health. 

How do we develop reserve capacities for meet- 
ing life with the full vigor of our creative talents 
rather than being made forlorn and sick by the 
pressures of daily living? 

Schizophrenia and manic-depressive insanity 
are two large groups we struggle with today. 

Research on changes in the biochemistry of 
the blood in persons with schizophrenia are very 


promising. Some people look for eventually ex- 
plaining all illness on an organic basis. Others 
are certain that psychological and social and cul- 
tural factors are even more significant than physi- 
cal and physiological factors. For example, many 
good psychiatrists think you get a better idea 
of what schizophrenia is like if you see the patient 
as one who shows the symptoms of an illness of 
his family, or as one who drains off the poison and 
thereby keeps others in the family well. 

One hopeful trend in this field is away from 
extreme either-or positions. More emphasis is on 
“If we look at it this way, perhaps we can do 
more about it” than “My way of looking at it 
is true, and yours therefore must be false.” 

Many good things are happening in mental ill- 
ness and health. Progress in group psychotherapy 
may be even more significant than the progress 
with drugs or the judicious use of electroshock 
therapy. Small-group approaches can move us 
toward an emphasis on releasing total resources 
—toward helping a person find in his everyday 
relationships the nourishment of love and ac- 
ceptance he needs for his continuing emotional 
growth. 

As we see life more and more in terms of 
growth processes and growth potentials, we will 
learn to see that much of the behavior we now 
label “sick” is an effort to grow. It may be a cry 
for help in establishing more adequate commu- 
nication. It may be a “sick” person’s reflections 
of the feelings and doings of the people about 
him. Increasing mental wellness is a matter of 
growth, growth toward maturity—emotional, so- 
cial, and spiritual. 


@ What is the challenge to the church in all this? 
Someone raised the question at a week-end re- 
treat for church-school teachers, “Where in our 
culture does a person go to find real acceptance 
and real understanding?. Where can he share his 
real thoughts and feelings and still have a feel- 
ing of belonging?” What is your answer? Is it 
the church? Should it be? 

There is much hope for the mentally ill in the 
progress of medical, psychiatric, psychological, 
and social sciences. But the mentally ill includes 
us all. Growth toward maturity of the total per- 
son is intimately related to mental or emotional 
health—the kind of maturity that assures us 
the inner strength, the reserve capacity to with- 
stand the inevitable stresses of life. This is al- 
ways as much a spiritual and religious matter 
as it is medical, biological, or psychosocial. What 
is my church, my church school doing, what am 
I doing, to increase emotional and mental well- 
ness? 

The opportunity for creative contribution by 
those of us in church programs is wide open. 
In what ways shall we look at mental illness 
and mental health in order to do most for others 
and for ourselves in increasing mental wellness? 
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Regardless 


By HARLAN R. WAITE 


For me, an itinerant minister, 1951 was a year 
to “itinerate.” My bishop announced my appoint- 
ment to Lincoln Avenue Methodist Church in 
Pasadena, California. 

As a boy I had often driven past the church on 
my way to the famous Rose Bowl nearby, and 
I had been struck by its somewhat unique and 
quaint appearance. Now I was to be the pastor! 
This time I had a new sense of the church’s 
uniqueness; for under the leadership of my pred- 
ecessor, the Reverend G. Byron Deshler, Lin- 
coln Avenue had started on the road to racial 
integration. 

It was with high anticipation that I began my 
work there, for the wonder of the Christian 
church for me has derived in part from the spirit- 
ual dimensions of its fellowship. Transcending 
artificial barriers that caricature the normal dis- 
tinctive features of the human race, the Christian 
fellowship binds richly diverse lives into one liv- 
ing Body of Christ. This was to be confirmed 
during my five years at Lincoln Avenue. 


e You should know the people! Although I have 
never been in a church that did not have won- 
derful folk, Lincoln Avenue afforded an addition- 
al richness in the joyous freedom of fellowship 
relatively unhampered by racial or cultural dif- 
ferences. 

It was a pleasure, for instance, to know and 
work with B Y. (nisei) , a member of the 
board of trustees. He and his family were the 
first non-Caucasians to join the church. B 
was a skilled cabinetmaker. Once he teamed with 
C P. to build a new pulpit for the sanc- 
tuary. 

Cc (Caucasian) was a highly devoted church 
member of many years. As a boy he had attended 
the school next door and had delivered news- 
papers in the neighborhood. He was possessed of 
remarkable sensitivity to the needs of people in 
the community for whom the church should have 
responsibility. Instead of the intensity of the 
crusader, C displayed the quiet power of 
consecration which served the church well as it 
approached its moment of crucial decision. 

Another inspiration to the church was M—— 
R J—— (Negro), founder of a social center 
for Negro young people. M—— R—— entered 
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into the church fellowship in a quiet, unassuming 
way befitting her true greatness. She was highly 
esteemed in the church. The city of Pasadena 
publicly recognized her for her civic contribu- 
tions, and she was given a trip to England as an 
expression of gratitude. 

R M (Caucasian) was chairman of the 
official board. He had been a highly respected 
teacher and administrator in the Pasadena 
schools. His professional experience and his de- 
votion to the church put him in a position of 
leadership as the church moved into more dif- 
ficult days. 

T H. (Negro), active in many civic af- 
fairs and in the Council of Church Women, 
served Lincoln Avenue as president of the Wo- 
man’s Society of Christian Service and lay mem- 
ber of the amnual conference. 

N—— T- (Latin American), a vivacious 
young mother, worked in the church in a variety 
of ways and served her community as manager 
of a school cafeteria. J P. (Negro), dis- 
tinguished aeronautical engineer and head of a 
fusilage engineering section of a major aircraft 
plant, was a member of the board of trustees. 
J M. (Caucasian) was a respected busi- 
nessman whose sound counsel and personal in- 
fluence added considerable depth to the integra- 
tion experience. 

I could say more about these people and many 
others whose ardent interest and hard work con- 
tributed to the church life. Those I have men- 
tioned, however, show some of the diversity that 
was brought into the unity of Christian fellow- 
ship at Lincoln Avenue. They symbolize a con- 
siderable company of fellow churchmen at work 
building an inclusive church. 





























e Lincoln Avenue Methodist Church was found- 
ed in 1898. Situated amidst orange groves, it be- 
came the neighborhood church for a growing 
number of families. As oranges gave way to peo- 
ple, the section developed into a pleasant resi- 
dential area. The church grew, reaching its peak 
membership of 678 in 1933. 

Later, economic factors and shifts of popula- 
tion led to a gradual decline in the church’s mem- 
bership. Although it is an oversimplification to 
attribute this to changing racial patterns in the 
community, this was, nevertheless, one cause of 
decline. In 1946 it looked as if the church would 
have to close its doors and move. However, by 
the next year it had decided not to relocate but 
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to remain in the community with its doors open 
to all who would choose to live there, without 
regard to race. The church launched a program 
of integration in which it is still engaged. 
Personal reactions to the decision were varied. 
By some the policy was applauded; by others it 
was vigorously criticized. Still others viewed the 
situation with feelings of uncertainty, anxious 
fear, vague hope, and other complex emotions. 
One thing should be noted: In spite of general 


decline since 1933, the three years following the 


church’s decision to integrate were the most 
productive of membership—largely white, but 
with some nonwhite accessions. 

To describe people’s feelings more specifically 
is to reveal that considerable change took place. I 
recall with grateful satisfaction the experience of 
a lady born and raised in Sweden who had de- 
veloped some fixed prejudices against Negroes on 
the basis of unhappy associations. An extremely 
lonely person, she was overwhelmed to receive a 
birthday card from a Negro lady in the church. 
This simple act touched Mrs. C profoundly 
and precipitated a complete change in feeling. 

A B joined the church after integra- 
tion in spite of some deep-seated negative feel- 
ings about the Negro. Through his fellowship 
with other races in worship, in study, at church 
suppers, and in other mixed activities, he soon 
found that these feelings were unrealistic. Active 
in visitation evangelism, he discovered genuine 
enjoyment in calling in the homes of nonwhites. 

There were others with similar experiences 
whose lives underwent considerable change as 
they permitted themselves to become involved in 
a fellowship that they had looked upon at first 
with some misgiving. 

The reasons why people stayed in the church 
and why newcomers joined the church are many 
and varied. Place of residence, friends, sentimen- 
tal ties, and quality of program were often men- 
tioned. In addition, a strong factor of interracial 
interest added to the depth of purpose motivating 
the church as a whole. 











@ Some persons have regarded the Lincoln Ave- 
nue experience as different, since several racial 
and cultural groups were involved. However, 
in a more significant way Lincoln Avenue is a 
normal church. I conducted myself in essentially 
the same manner as I had in my other pastorates. 

As for the church, its program placed the usual 
emphasis upon the church school, Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service, Methodist Men,.Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship, and the midweek serv- 
ice. These were normal in every respect, both in 
program attempted and problems encountered. 
Generally speaking, the presence of persons of 
differing races posed no more difficulties than the 
personal tensions usually found in any church. 

As with many churches, part of our program 
was designed to serve special community needs. 


Lincoln Avenue conducted the Northwest Adven- 
ture Club, an all-day summer program incorpo- 
rating vacation church school and recreation for 
children and youth. It also conducted the North- 
west Fellowship Center, a weekly day-long pro- 
gram for older adults. 

If our program was anything beyond normal, 
it was because skin hues of participants were 
more varied than in the average church. Or, per- 
haps more striking, it would be because mem- 
bers of racial minorities were found in places 
of leadership of predominantly white groups. 
This was true not only of lay leadership but also 
of the professional staff. For two successive years, 
the associate minister’s post was held by Negro 
theological students who endeared themselves to 
the still predominantly white congregation. 


e The ultimate outcome of the Lincoln Avenue 
program remains to be seen. Its future depends 
on many complex factors, including economic, 
civic, cultural, and religious factors. 

In matters of race relations, the church has been 
successful. The church operates on the principle 
that it exists to serve its community regardless of 
its racial or cultural composition. This means 
that the church has gone beyond interracial fel- 
lowship as such and has arrived at the point 
where it embraces children of God as such. 

The success of this phase of the program, how- 
ever, has cast the church upon the threshold of a 
more basic problem, that of human relations in 
general. It has come to view human differences 
not as essentially racial, but as individual. These 
more basic issues involve divergent theological 
points of view, contrasting social attitudes, and 
differences in custom and habit, formal educa- 
tion, past experience, and temperament. These 
are problems of every church. 

One of the most important discoveries for us 
at Lincoln Avenue, therefore, was the realiza- 
tion that people are people and must be consider- 
ed in the light of their own unique experience as 
individuals. Thus the religious conservative and 
the religious liberal, living side by side at Lin- 
coln Avenue, as in any church, come to appre- 
ciate each other as persons rather than discrimi- 
nate against each other as liberals or conserva- 
tives. Similarly, other differences between in- 
dividuals and groups are faced creatively, and 
the fellowship becomes more truly Christian. 

Lincoln Avenue continues to change. For per- 
sonal reasons, for family reasons, and perhaps in a 
few rare instances for racial reasons, people leave 
the church. But for the same reasons people also 
come. Lincoln Avenue continues to live and serve 
in its changing neighborhood. Whatever may hap- 
pen in the future cannot destroy the principle it 
has permanently established and _ faithfully 
served: The church exists to minister to all per- 
sons who will avail themselves of its services and 
its fellowship, regardless of race. 
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Suggested Council Agenda 








(To be adapted to local needs) 


Adult division superintendent, presiding 
Devotions 
Announcements 


Final decisions as to adult division personnel 
attending leadership school 

Race Relations Sunday and Brotherhood Week 
Specific programs and intergroup meetings 
scheduled. Further steps under considera- 


tion 

World Service Sunday—February 22 (Lay Ac- 
tivities) 

Membership training classes for adults. Pas- 
tor’s plans 


Ash Wednesday observance and church-wide 
plans for Lent, including visitation evange- 
lism 

Literature and supplies for April-June quarter 
Call for requests from all adult groups to 
be reported to literature secretary. (See next 
column.) 

Reports 

Missions unit used in January. How effective? 
To what degree were W.S.C.S., adult classes, 
other groups working co-operatively on this 
unit? What follow-up is planned by specific 
groups? 

Study programs under way in all groups: units, 
leaders, meeting dates 

Membership and grouping 

Membership and attendance gains 

Is there need for a new Sunday-morning group? 
Will such need be evident before the sum- 
mer season? What plans need now to be 
made for setting up new groups, providing 
space and facilities? 

Items to be referred to commission on education 
Closing prayer. Adjournment at hour agreed. 
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By VIRGINIA STAFFORD 


Usua..y adult groups plan in late summer 
what units they wish to study during the coming 
church-school year. It is a good idea to take a 
long look like this and set up the year’s study 
program. It is a good idea up to a point. 

If all your members know exactly what their 
experiences for the year are going to be, what 
needs will surely arise, a year’s study plan is 
good. But what if you have had a number of new 
members join you since last fall? Suppose per- 
sonal difficulties hitherto unprepared-for have 
arisen among you. What if some unforeseen com- 
munity problem has come up? 

Now, in the midst of the second quarter of the 
year, you are telling the literature secretary what 
materials you will need for your group for April, 
May, and June. This may be a good time to ex- 
amine the year’s study program and see if any 
changes are advisable. 

If the committee on study has been active, it 
will have some ideas gleaned from expressed in- 
terests of various members of the group. It would 
be well, in addition, to take a few minutes at the 
next two meetings of your group to talk over the 
topics different individuals need help on. Cur- 
rent and Undated Unit listings could be checked. 
The original plans for April-June might need to 
be revised to take care of changes in interest and 
needs. 

Be sure to have sufficient copies of Resources 
for Adult Groups (formerly Brace Up Your 
Minds) 1 on hand so that each person may use 
one. Samples of several Undated Units may be 
ready for examination. 

As the group thinks through this matter of 
adjusting study topics, there may arise a need to 
rethink schedules also. 

Such a creative approach to study and learn- 
ing will help your group members at the point 
of their real need. 

1 Resources for Adult Groups (4412-BE) available from your con- 


ference executive secretary or The Methodist Publishing House serv- 
ing your territory. Free. 
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Group Relationships 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


Ross SNYDER, at the University of Chicago, 
has an interesting point of view. He contends 
that persons learn the Christian way of life best 
in an environment of acceptance, trust, under- 
standing, and love. In fact, he doubts whether it 
can be learned in an environment of hate, fear, 
distrust, and rejection. If this idea is true, teachers 
have a great responsibility for the kinds of re- 
lationships that exist between persons in groups. 

Helping persons develop wholesome relation- 
ships to other persons is not easy. We are con- 
tinuously trying to manipulate others to do our 
bidding. We want them to think, act, dress, as we 
wish. We feel uneasy if they do not. To help adults 
work and think together is no easy task. It re- 
quires insight, maturity, and self-control. 

A teacher needs an understanding of how 
groups behave, a knowledge of developmental 
needs of adults in groups, plus an understanding 
of how adults learn.1 He should know the basic 
beliefs of Christianity, the policies of the church 
school. Skills in communication and working with 
people are also important. These resources give a 
leader poise and direction. Each year the church 
provides many opportunities and resources to 
help leaders develop inner resources. Accurate 
self-acceptance and appraisal are necessary if one 
is to change oneself and to guide other persons in 
making changes in attitudes and relationships. 

As a leader seeks to help develop more whole- 
some relationships between persons, he needs to 
remember some factors that hinder and some 
factors that help. If members of the group feel 
that they will be rejected by changing their way 
of life, they will resist making changes. Fear of 
the future, criticism by persons with prestige, 
wrong notions of the motives of others are some 
factors that cause individuals to resist changing. 

Some factors that help persons grow in their 
relationships to others are freedom to express 
one’s ideas, support from others when one seeks 
to participate, acceptance of new ideas, research, 
experimentations, a willingness on the part of 
members to accept their share of responsibility 
for the program of the group, and a willingness 
to evaluate what is happening in the group. If 
the teacher as well as the more mature members 
reflect these attitudes and act according to them, 
they will create a climate in which members can 
develop more wholesome relationships. 

A teacher or class leader can sense readily the 
need for improving the relationships among mem- 
bers in the group. If there is a lack of purpose, 
if members do not know where they are going, 





1 See Dynamics of Christian Adult Education, by Robert S. Clem- 
mons. Abingdon Press. Chapter III. 


what they are trying to do, why they are doing 
it, then something is wrong, and the group needs 
to evaluate itself and set some goals. 

Watch for these symptoms of poor relation- 
ships within the group: persons who keep things 
in a state of disorganization; persons who never 
make concrete, down-to-earth proposals—always 
visionary; persons who worry about everything, 
chronically and continuously, with real or imagi- 
nary basis. Such persons can block the progress 
of a group. Individuals who show maturity in 
moving in the direction of the goal of the group 
need to be so related to these persons that their 
high quality of living may be a helpful influence. 

Some persons may need help in developing 
certain skills. As persons in a group understand 
the discussion process better, they can participate 
better. If they know that there are five steps to 
the process—expressing ideas, clarifying alter- 
natives, deciding what is Christian, working out 
a practical application, and praising God for the 
insight—they can move along with the group and 
make a relevant contribution. If they are con- 
fused, baffled, and bewildered, they may disrupt 
the whole discussion process. 

Classes can make a conscious effort to improve 
the quality of the relationships between members 
by practicing the skills of good group discussion, 
worship, participation in business meetings, work- 
ing on committees, and so on. 

In a discussion we need persons who can ask 
significant questions, others who bring relevant 
information, others who summarize, others who 
suggest better ways of operating, and others who 
test the practicality of ideas. By practicing these 
roles, members of the class can improve the ways 
they relate themselves to one another in a dis- 
cussion. Thus, they may assume responsibility for 
their own development. 





The Dynamics of Participation 


Within the group each person finds either ac- 
ceptance or rejection. Through the expression of 
ideas and through his influence, which is received 
and understood, he gains clarity of insight and a 
deeper understanding of himself. When a person 
is rejected and forced to live in isolation, he be- 
gins to react against the group. Rejection causes 
some people to become defensive, to withdraw, 
to remain hidden because they have been hurt. 
This does not bring maximum growth and de- 
velopment of a person. Quite frequently it brings 
about a blighted life and engenders a social prob- 
lem. Rejection causes some persons to withdraw 
for a while; later they may attack the group. If 
the group will not accept them, they may pro- 
pose to destroy it. In this way they become a 
source of social irritation. 

—From Dynamics of Christian Adult Educa- 
tion, by Robert S. Clemmons. Abingdon Press, 
1958. Pages 31-32. 











Let’s Go On 


May 26, 1958, was a red-letter day in the life 
of Belle Meade Methodist Church School. 

On that date the committee on enlisting and 
training leaders (a committee of the commission 
on education) decided to do something about 
leadership training in the church school. 

Since the organization of the church, about 
eight years earlier, the search for leadership had 
been continuous. But on Sunday mornings this 
search frequently became more imperative when 
an emergency situation made it necessary to seek 
a replacement teacher at the last moment. 

Previous to May 26, 1958, a kind, sweet girl 
was asked to teach the fifth grade. She took 
seriously her vow to serve her church and agreed 
to try. She had had little experience with chil- 
dren of this age and little training in how to 
teach. Discipline in the group soon deteriorated; 
she gave up the job. 

This incident was seriously discussed by the 
commission on education. In her apparent failure 
more had been accomplished to raise the stand- 
ard of leadership in the church school than had 
ever been done before. Barbara had not failed her 
church; her church had failed her. 

On a bright Sunday morning in July, thirty- 
five adults sat down in a circle and began to think 
about the church at work through the church 
school. Most of these people had been discovered 
through activity and interest cards that had been 
distributed to all adult members. They were, 
for the most part, people who were not actively 
involved in the church school, but who were 
aware of its needs and were ready to do some- 
thing about it. 

Bennie Carmichael, a member of one of the 
adult classes agreed to serve as discussion leader. 
He said he knew something about secular educa- 
tion, but little about Christian education. He sat 
down with three or four people who did know 
something about Christian education and who 
were anxious to make the training experiences 
as meaningful as possible. Together they planned 
the outline of a course that might meet the needs 
of those who would attend. 

When the group began to talk informally of 
their willingness to serve, although feeling in- 
secure in trying to serve because of a lack of 
training, leadership hopes in Belle Meade Church 
became a little brighter. 

“T have never taught children, but I would 
like to teach six-year-olds,” one was saying. 

“T have no desire to teach, but I want to know 
more about the program of Christian education 
in the church,” another said. 





Mr. Wrnnam is director of Christian education at Belle 
Meade Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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By MILTON WINHAM 


“I tried to teach intermediates once, but I 
could not seem to communicate with them.” 

“T don’t think I could ever teach—I don’t know 
enough about the Bible.” 

“T feel I ought to do something to help my 
church.” 

“Only the church can build morals—we need 
good teaching in our church school.” 

“T am here to learn to be a better teacher.” 

These people were thinking seriously about 
the commandment “go and teach” and of them- 
selves in the light of that commandment. 

Four Sundays later the group was almost as 
large as it was on the first Sunday. They had 
reached a maturity which made more real their 
understanding of Christian fellowship. 

The evaluation by the group reflected this 
growth. 

“The course has comforted me by indicating 
that others were almost as lacking in informa- 
tion as I.” 

“It has shown me the organization of the 
church school.” 

“We didn’t have enough time.” 

“It more than fulfilled my expectations.” 

“It has shown me the many resource materials 
available.” 

“It made me realize the importance of my 
knowing more about the function of my church.” 

“It has helped me understand better my re- 
sponsibility for Christian education as a parent.” 

“Let’s go on.” 

Belle Meade Methodist Church performed no 
miracle. What we did in this training experience 
other churches can do, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. 

We saw an existing need and decided to do 
something about it. From the pastor down, every- 
one was eager to pitch in and do his part. Some 
parents had thought they could not give the time 
to teaching because of little ones at home. But 
they left them in the nursery and started to work. 
Some of those who said they could not teach are 
now engaged in teaching. 

“Let’s go on.” 

Leadership training at Belle Meade is not 
completed. Something has been done, but not 
enough. Laboratory classes for two grades are 
now in progress, and about twenty of that origi- 
nal thirty-five are regularly attending. We do 
not know whether all of the twenty will accept 
teaching responsibility. They did not so promise 
before attending the observer-laboratory classes. 
But one by one they are deciding they can teach 
and are accepting the responsibility. 

Some classes at Belle Meade now have more 
than one teacher. 


Adult Leaders 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


February lL: 
The Imitation 


of Christ 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


IN Corinth animals were sacrificed to various 
idols. After the animal had been killed (“de- 
voted”) with proper ritual and form, it was then 
taken to the market for sale. Such meat was pre- 
mium! Especial care had been taken for its nour- 
ishment, and therefore it was the best. 

Should Christians buy such meat that had been 
ceremoniously devoted to an idol? Was it con- 
taminated by this ritual act of worship? Paul, 
with several Corinthians, argued that it was not 
contaminated. Idols did not really exist as gods 
—they were only man-made things. There was 
only one God! 

This knowledge (that the meat offered to non- 
existent gods in the form of idols) cleared the 
way for Christians to eat the dedicated meat. 
Some of the churchmen disagreed. It seemed to 
them that this meat was unclean simply because 
it had been devoted to another god. That fact 
made the animal unfit for Christian consumption. 

Therefore these churchmen refused to eat such 
meat. 

Paul’s argument is twofold. First, he agrees 
with the liberal party that the meat is not contam- 
inated. God has made all things, and all things are 
good! Such knowledge is true. In the words of 
Socrates, such knowledge is virtue. 

Second, if there are conscientious people who 
sincerely believe it is harmful, the spirit of Christ 
would say: Do the loving thing. Don’t eat the 
meat if it makes your brother squirm in con- 
science. He is wrong. Your knowledge is correct. 
But in Christlike love, go along with him. 


Tuts discussion really brings up the question, 
Can a Christian ever compromise? Isn’t your 
personal integrity more important than what hap- 
pens to the other fellow? 

A student in my morning class in ethics ad- 
mitted that he belonged to a social club that en- 
joyed drinking alcoholic beverages. He argued: 





Dr. Weaver is chairman of the Department of Religion and 
Philosophy at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
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Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tun Harden 


“It doesn’t hurt me, so why shouldn’t I drink if 
I want to? It isn’t what goes into the mouth, 
but what issues from the mouth that harms you.” 

I asked if he had children, and he said he did. 
My question then was: “Would you want your 
little girl when she reaches high school age to 
go to parties where she and her escort drink be- 
fore returning home that night?” 

We are obligated to be concerned with other 
people. What happens to our brother, or daugh- 
ter, is vitally important to our Christian fellow- 
ship round the world. 

Compromise is justified only if greater values 
are achieved by taking the course contemplated. 
Then it is a moral obligation to make such a 
compromise. Particularly is this so where an 
act (such as eating meat, social drinking, gam- 
bling) apparently does not hurt you, but would 
destroy the influence and confidence another has 
in you. 

We are obligated to uphold the conscience of 
others. If the contemplated act is really innocent 
as far as we are concerned, but yet would hurt 
another, let us practice the spirit of love. Refrain 
from such action for the welfare of the other 
person or persons. 


THE major problem may be boiled down to this: 
What is the proper relationship between my 
rights and my obligations? Which has priority 
over the other? 

The emphasis should be on obligation. We live 
the “obligated life.” Let us assume those duties 
that will help us and others to become more 
Christlike. If we do this, we will discover that our 
rights find their proper places. Rights should be 
viewed from the framework of love and respect 
for others. 

Once we affirm what is good, true, beautiful, 
and holy for others, we also affirm it for our- 
selves. Our obligations are to help others find 
Life. This is also our right for ourselves. In Chris- 
tian love rights and obligations combine in the 
basic unity of a God-centered life. 


1] 











February 8: 


Behavior in 


Church 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


REcENTLY a middle-aged woman asked me: 
“Do you think a woman should preach?” She 
had observed the fact that some women do 
preach and that The Methodist Church encour- 
ages them. 

But “the Bible says” (she reminded me!) that 
women should keep still in church. How, then, 
can they preach? If they preach, aren’t they un- 
biblical? The only answer I could give was that 
she was right . . . to some extent! Paul does 
teach that women should keep still in church. 
Paul’s training as a rabbi shows in many places. 
Traditions about the use of veils, length of hair, 
and woman’s subordination to man are definitely 
rabbinical. 

We must learn the great truth that our author- 
ity is not the Bible as such, but Jesus Christ. 
Jesus alone is our authority. All Scripture, both 
in the Old and New Testaments must be evaluated 
by his standards. Thus, stories such as Elijah 
praying to God for she-bears to come down from 
the mountains to devour children who had been 
impolite to him need to be re-evaluated. Such 
stories need to be placed under the searchlight 
of Christ, to see if this is what God did, or would, 
or indeed could, have done. 

We believe that God is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever. His Being, purposes, and 
methods are unchanging. What he did through 
Jesus, as when he took little children in his arms 
and blessed them, he always has done and still 
does. 

Paul’s views concerning women are his own 
bachelor and rabbinical opinions. They are not 
the views of Jesus, nor of God. Jesus considered 
all human beings as children of God—though 
some were indeed in a prodigal relationship to 
God. Jesus considered all men as brothers. He 
asked, “Who are my mother and my brothers?” 
His answer was, “Whoever does the will of God.” 

Jesus taught that in God’s view of human life, 
there was neither slave nor freeman, male nor 
female. Each was equal before God. Each had 
his own moral responsibilities. Should women 
tell others about God’s purposes? Of course they 
should! Should they “preach”? Of course they 
should! A woman’s mind is equal to that of a 
man’s. If both think logically and coherently, 
their conclusions will be equally valid. 
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However, Paul had been trained as a rabbi in 
the great seminary in Jerusalem. He could not 
forget his Jewish background. Women did not 
sit in the seats of the congregation at worship. 
They were in the back of the hall, often behind 
latticed partitions. They never spoke out public- 
ly. This practice of Paul’s former years in Juda- 
ism carried over into his concept of proper wor- 
ship for Christians. 

Furthermore, women who went about the 
streets with their hair cut, and/or with their 
head unveiled were considered women of the 
street. Paul did not want converted women to 
be identified with immoral women. 

Paul held to a hierarchy of beings in this man- 
ner: God, Jesus, man, woman. Each first named 
is “head” of the succeeding being. God is “head” 
of Jesus. Jesus is “head” of man. Man is “head” 
of woman. So he writes: “Any man who prays 
or prophesies with his head covered dishonors 
his head [Christ], but any woman who prays 
or prophesies with her head unveiled dishonors 
her head [her husband]. . .” If such a woman 
insists on being indecent, he ironically argues, 
she might as well shave off her hair. 

Some scholars have argued that the purpose 
of the veil was to let men know that the woman 
was married. In Arab lands today a girl is not 
veiled until she is married. Possibly Paul had 
reference to such a custom when he said a 
(married) woman “ought to have a veil on her 
head” (1 Corinthians 11:10). Her veil was her 
“authority” for being treated with respect. 


It is interesting to observe that in the early church 
the Lord’s Supper was a part of a common meal. 
Sometime during the meal the leader would take 
up a loaf of bread, explaining that as the loaf 
was one so were all Christians one in the body 
of Christ. After the loaf was broken, each mem- 
ber would eat a portion. 

At the close of the meal the leader would arise 
again. This time he would hold up the cup (of 
wine) and remind them of “the blood of the 
New Covenant.” The entire feast soon became 
known as “the agape” or love feast (Jude 12). 

Paul discovered that some rich people were 
coming for the common meal earlier than many 
of the hard-working poor people could come. 

It seems probable that supplies for the meal 
were purchased from a common fund to which 
both poor and rich had contributed. However, 
the rich started eating before the poor folk ar- 
rived. As a result, the poor folk had little left to 
them—certainly not the best portions. 

Paul denounced such cliques and ordered that 
all should eat together and at the same time. 
Christ was to be considered as present and as 
host at the table. Conversations and actions 
should take this into account. 

We Methodists may well sing Wesley’s grace: 
“Be present at our table Lord .. .” 


Adult Bible Course 






February Lo: 
Spiritual Gifts 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


¥ AUL places the ability of those who can speak 
and interpret in “tongues” at the bottom of the 
list. 

Sometimes we wonder how “speaking in 
tongues” originated. An early recorded story is 
told by the Egyptians. The story comes from 
1100 B.c. and takes place in Phoenicia. 

Wen Amon, an Egyptian, had gone to Phoenicia 
to obtain some of the wonderful cedars of Leba- 
non for religious purposes in Egypt. He obtained 
permission from the king at Byblos and pro- 
ceeded to procure the amounts desired. However, 
when he was ready to depart from Phoenicia, the 
king refused him permission to take the cedars. 

The record states that Wen Amon’s god en- 
tered one of the pages and possessed him. An 
ecstasy followed; the page was filled with frenzy 
and spoke in tongues. His message was translated 
to the king. For fear of divine anger and reprisal 
Wen Amon was permitted to go at once with his 
cedar to Egypt. 

It is after this event that we begin to see such 
“prophecy” arise in Israel. Scholars naturally 
have wondered how much was borrowed from 
this experience of the Egyptian religious “posses- 
sion.” 


An example of such religious experience is found 
among the early Israelites, at the time of Saul’s 
appointment as king of Israel. We read in 
1 Samuel 10:5-6 how Samuel told the young 
Saul that he would meet a band of prophets and 
would prophesy with them. Indeed, Saul met the 
band. 

The men in this band were musicians; they 
could play the “harp, tambourine, flute, and lyre.” 

As the band played, and possibly the people 
clapped their hands in rhythm, Saul soon was 
“turned into another man.” He was possessed by 
the Spirit and “prophesied.” 

Another early account of such spirit-possession 
is recorded in 1 Samuel 19:18-24. As this time 
Saul had sent a squad of soldiers to arrest David 
who was with such a band of prophets. But the 
squad “got religion” and prophesied. Saul sent 
a second and a third squad, but all came under 
the influence of the orchestral music. They too 
were possessed and prophesied. Finally, Saul 
concluded that if he wanted a job well done, he 
must do it himself, so he went to arrest David 








personally. But “the Spirit of God came upon 
him also...” (verses 23-24). 


Sucu methods of divining the will of God were 
renounced by the great eighth-century prophets. 
Amos, for example, refused to be known as a 
“son of the prophets”—which means he refused to 
be identified with those who discovered the will 
of God in such subconscious and inferior ways. 
His way was one of keen and alert thinking. 

The Hebrew word for prophet is nabi, which 
may well be the passive voice of the verb “to 
enter.” A prophet then is one who “has been 
entered” by God. We feel that it is not so much 
God who enters a man and takes over his reason, 
but the ideas and thoughts of God which enter 
and motivate a man. 

It is interesting to observe that Elisha’s dis- 
ciple who was sent to anoint Jehu the new King 
of Israel was called a nabi. Jehu’s officers, ob- 
serving his behavior considered him to be a mad 
man (insane), whereas Jehu (who had just been 
anointed king) declared that it meant he was a 
prophet, not insane. He was entered, not of evil 
spirits, but of the Spirit of God. This illustrates 
what low esteem the early prophets had in popu- 
lar conception. Their inarticulate mutterings 
often were regarded as insane babblings. 

Paul would have known of this background of 
early religious experience. He knew also that the 
great prophets denounced this method of learn- 
ing God’s will. Paul himself was accustomed to 
thinking and discovering God’s will through wis- 
dom and understanding, not by an undisciplined 
display of emotions in speaking in tongues. 

Paul faced a group of people (Corinthian) who 
were freshly from paganism. They had practiced 
such ecstasies as that of Wen Amon. Paul wisely 
knew that men can find God through such 
frenzied ecstasy, even though primitive—as Saul 
discovered in his experience with the band of 
prophets. But he knew also how inferior a method 
it was. Shouting, frenzied emotionalism, undis- 
ciplined thinking may make a man cry out the 
opposite of what his mind would declare. Thus, 
in their unconscious swoons of emotionalism, 
some were crying, “Jesus is cursed.” 

Paul knew that such inconsistencies were a 
farce. The test of a man’s religion is how it in- 
terprets the character of Christ and of God. Any 
thinking, theological or otherwise, that would 
make Jesus or God show favoritism, be a cheat, 
show partiality, be unjust and unmerciful, or dis- 
play devilish traits is false! Disciplined thinking 
is prerequisite for great fellowship with God. 
Emotion should support such thinking. 

Consider Jesus’ method of showing that the 
Spirit of God was upon him when he preached at 
Nazareth (Luke 4:16-19). 

Not in the gift of tongues, but in the gift of love 
does one declare that he is filled with the Spirit 
of God! 
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February 22: 
The Supremely 
Excellent Way 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


D URING the latter part of the first century 
Ephesus (on the coast of Asia Minor) was being 
harassed by bandits. Conditions would probably 
have gotten worse if it had not been for a great 
Christian leader in that city. 

This great Christian leader went to the nearby 
mountains, looking for the bandit leader. He 
found him and told him of Christ’s love for him. 
He was so loving himself and so persuasive in 
speech that the bandit leader was converted and 
was ordained a preacher. He had learned of love, 
and now he became a preacher of it. 

Tradition says that John (the Elder) of Ephe- 
sus, this great lover of the souls of men, lived till 
very old. It is said that in his old age he used to 
be carried to the church meetings. The group 
would plead for some message. When the old man 
finally spoke, it was evident that he could re- 
member but one thing. His face would break 
out in a wonderful smile, and his eyes would lov- 
ingly move from one face to another. Then his 
lips would say the one phrase he could recall: 
“Love one another!” That was all. Yet it was a 
great sermon and moved many hearts. 

Paul had spent some years in Ephesus too. We 
wonder how well these two fine men knew each 
other. Both knew the value of the basic teach- 
ing of Jesus: “Love one another!” 


WE say in our Communion ritual: God is Love; 
God is Light. 

“God is Light. If we walk in the light as He 
is in the light, we have fellowship one with an- 
other; and truly our fellowship is with the Father 
and with His Son, Jesus Christ.” 

“God is Love. Behold what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us that we should be 
called the sons of God... .” 

Indeed, the light of God is his love, and in his 
love we find the Light of the world. 

Scientists have broken white light into its 
component parts—the spectrum, the colors found 
in the rainbow. But when all the blues and yel- 
lows, reds and greens are blended together, we 
get white light. Let us use this analogy in seek- 
ing the spectrum of God’s love. Paul has analyzed 
this for us, and we study its nature in First Corin- 
thians 13. 

For one thing love is patient. Love feels for 
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the other fellow. True lovers work at maintain- 
ing themselves and each other at their fullest 
dignity and honor. Love is kind, magnanimous, 
generous, and thoughtful. 

Paul notes that real love is not boastful nor 
jealous. As a rabbi, Paul would have learned 
that the first crime was committed between two 
brothers because of jealousy. True love cannot 
countenance jealousy. Woe is that church or 
churchman, brother or spouse, who is jealous. 
How they need God—for God is love. 

As Paul looked at the spectrum of God’s love, 
he did not find any arrogance or rudeness. When 
a lover is rude to his beloved, he pains the loved 
one. Such hurt and cause of dissension is not the 
expression of love. People who insist on their 
own ways, as Corinthians were doing about eat- 
ing meat dedicated to idols, are selfish and incon- 
siderate. There is no place for a rude person. 

Nor does love insist on its own way. The petu- 
lant, argumentative child can be understood. But 
a petulant, whining, self-centered adult is cause 
of embarrassment! Such a person needs to find 
God and his love. 

Love is not resentful—it keeps no books in 
which sins are enumerated. Such bookkeeping 
would be an affront to a sensitive and loving soul. 
It would deepen resentment and soon would 
create a chasm so deep that human relations 
would be split. 

Positively, Paul states that “Love bears all 
things, believes all things, hopes all things, en- 
dures all things.” We think of the wonderful 
description of the early churchmen, when one of 
the great of their day declared: “How the Chris- 
tians love one another!” When men believe the 
best, hope for the best for each person, pray that 
the best persist and endure, there you will have 
the presence of the resurrected Lord. 


THE apostle Paul emphasized two major themes: 
first, justification by faith; and second, the dis- 
cipline and acceptance of the divine gift of love. 
Those who speak with tongues and have great 
faith will discover that there is an end for their 
achievements. Faith will be realized—and the 
faithful man will know. Faith will end. So will 
prophecies and speaking in tongues and healings. 
But one thing endures forever—it never comes to 
an end: Love. 

Love is the only spiritual value that, according 
to Paul, continues throughout eternity. Its value 
is therefore second to none. Knowledge, preach- 
ing, martyrdom, and spiritual ecstasy are quite 
secondary to the quality of love. 

We are challenged by Paul in this faith. We 
too often think that our scientific knowledge is 
a “must.” But Paul corrects us and points out 
that the most precious jewel of the spirit is love. 
Therefore, he tells us, “Make love your aim, and 
earnestly desire the spiritual gifts” (1 Corinthians 
14:1). 
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The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Luke 20: 19-26. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Relate this lesson to the unit as a whole and to 
the lesson for last Sunday—“Christ’s Right to 
Command.” The lesson today considers a relevant 
problem, especially if Christ commands. Man lives 
in the state and owes allegiance to the state. 
Yet man is a child of God and owes first allegiance 
to him. On this basis work out your aim. It may 
be to show that Christians live in at least two 
communities—the community of the state and 
the community of faith. Christians have obliga- 
tions in both communities. However, allegiance 
to God should be central and supreme. Or should 
it? 

Think of the lesson in terms of your own life. 
Have your membership obligations ever come in 
conflict? Do you know of any such conflict in 
the minds or lives of the students? This topic may 
provoke lively discussion. Be prepared in mind 
and heart. 

The resources are numerous: Wesley Quarter- 
ly, Adult Student, The International Lesson An- 
nual, Epworth Notes, and daily Bible lessons. 
A lot of the preparation, though, must come from 
your own meditation and prayer. Decide if you 
can, like Joshua, and so challenge the class to 
deeper faith and higher loyalty. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
It is better if you prepare your own teaching 
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Hobart from Monkmeyer Press 


outline. This one is suggested for your considera- 
tion: 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Which loyalty was higher? 
III. “The things that are Caesar’s” 
IV. “The things that are God’s” 
V. Church and state 
VI. Christian citizenship 


To BEGIN 


Relate this lesson to the one for last Sunday, 
when we studied about “Christ’s Right to Com- 
mand.” Now introduce the topic for today, “Two 
Kinds of Citizenship.” A Christian is a citizen of 
the state and a child of God. Bowman (Wesley 
Quarterly) raises the question as to whether 
there are really two kinds of citizenship or only 
one. (You can pose this as a question for later 
consideration.) 

You may wish to state the aim of the lesson. A 
further aim, as I see it, is to stress the need for 
informed and intelligent citizenship. As a citizen 
of the state, can one do anything that violates 
his obligation to God? Can the state require or 
allow its citizens to go against God? 

There are two important questions: First, what 
is the will of God, and how can we find it? 
Second, what is good for the state? We need in- 
formation as well as dedication. 


How To PROcEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The background Scripture is from Luke. Here 
is the setting, according to tradition: Jesus en- 
tered Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. He cleansed 
the temple on Monday. When he came into town 
on Tuesday, the scribes and chief priests and other 
groups whom they could rally to their support 
were lying in wait for Jesus. It was a day of 
discussion about Jesus’ authority for what he had 
done. 

The particular passage tells of the attempt by 
the scribes and chief priests to trap Jesus in his 
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words. He had just told a parable that was direct- 
ed against them. Jesus was popular with the peo- 
ple. Because of this popularity, the scribes and 
chief priests “feared the people.” Thus they “sent 
spies, who pretended to be sincere.” They con- 
fronted Jesus with a serious dilemma. After they 
flattered him, they posed to him a burning ques- 
tion for any Jew: “Is it lawful for us to give tribute 
to Caesar?” 

(A dilemma is a situation that involves alter- 
natives, but all of them have undesirable con- 
sequences. For example, if Jesus had said Yes, 
loyal Jews would have turned against him. If he 
had said No, the Roman government would have 
taken him prisoner. Jesus wisely said Yes and 
No. Another interesting dilemma is found in Luke 
20:3-7. This time Jesus posed it for the scribes 
and the elders.) 

This was not the first time, nor the last, that 
one group has sought to spy on an individual or 
another group. Consider the spy system among 
the nations, or recall the wire-tapping episodes in 
our own nation. The spies, or the groups them- 
selves, have been crafty in creating false evidence 
through “doctoring” photographs or garbling quo- 
tations, perhaps altogether out of context. Spy- 
ing takes place today on speakers, on ministers, 
on teachers, on workers, and on public officials. 
Not all of this spying is done in Russia. It is done 
in the United States, and the practice appears to 
be getting worse. 


The Tribute Money 
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II. Which loyalty was higher? 


Use the content in Bowman’s introductory sec- 
tion and also in Smith’s treatment of the lesson 
in The International Lesson Annual, “They 
Feared the People” and “They Sent Spies.” It is 
easy to answer the question as to whose loyalty 
was higher in that situation, especially if one 
considers Jesus’ selfless devotion to Jerusalem, 
as described in Luke 19:41ff. 

But this situation may be put in the present 
time. Consider the frightening material in Ca- 
rothers’ discussion of the lesson (Adult Student), 
especially the introductory material. Do you 
know of instances where the following quotation 
applies to people today? 

“Under the threat of charges that we are un- 
patriotic and subversive, we may abandon the 
practice of freedom to speak out and say what 
we think about Caesar.” 

Some four hundred years prior to Jesus, 
Socrates said that any man who would live criti- 
cally and honestly must have a private station 
and not a public one. Our society is so inter- 
twined that almost all of us feel restrictions and 
so can easily and readily be cowed into conform- 
ity. 

Which loyalty is higher? This question cannot 
be answered without a serious study of what 
loyalty means. We need a more educated citizen- 
ry. Education is not enough. We need citizens 
who are morally courageous and spiritually sen- 
sitive. Carothers has a number of .topics that 
border on this point; for example, “How’s Your 
Conflict?” and “Conscience and the Law.” 


III. “The things that are Caesar's” 


Jesus recognized that there are things that be- 
long to Caesar. A stable society requires that 
citizens work together and that the state have 
laws. Note the discussion of this topic by Caroth- 
ers and also by Smith in The International Lesson 
Annual, 


IV. “The things that are God’s” 


Smith and Carothers have discussions of this 
topic also. These two, Caesar and God, were 
set in opposition by the spies, but Jesus saw 
both as necessary. The Romans claimed that all 
things belonged to Caesar and that he actually 
was divine. Jesus refused to go all the way with 
Rome. There are some things that belong only 
to God. What does the class think of such a state- 
ment? What are some things that belong only to 
God? 

We must beware lest we mistake “our way of 
life” for the will of God. As Bowman suggests, 
“Today, as in Jesus’ time, there are situations in 
which our loyalty to God demands us to examine 
current practices of our communities, nations, 
and even our churches.” What should be the at- 
titude of a Christian person when Caesar, or the 
state, usurps the place that belongs to God? 
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V. Church and state 


A perennial problem in any society involves 
the relation between the community of faith, 
represented by organized religion, and the com- 
munity of power, which is the state. In ancient 
Israel, the religious leaders were also the leaders 
of state. But as soon as the kingdom was estab- 
lished, difficulties arose. In Jesus’ day the re- 
ligious leaders were leaders in state affairs also, 
so far as Rome allowed freedom to the Jews. 
Rome, though, had the final authority, especially 
in matters of pronouncing and administering the 
death penalty. 

What about the relation of church and state 
in our country? The founding fathers provided 
for separation. This emphasis does not mean, 
however, that there is no place for religion in 
the state. It is fitting and desirable that the lead- 
ers of the state should be devoted to God. The 
founding fathers feared ecclesiasticism, such as 
is represented by the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
(This fear may be a big issue in the next presi- 
dential campaign.) 

What is meant by the phrase, “This nation, 
under God”? This phrase was used by Abraham 
Lincoln in the Gettysburg Address. Under the 
leadership of President Dwight Eisenhower the 
phrase “under God” was inserted in the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag. What does it mean for 
a nation to be “under God”? Do you think our 
nation is actually under God? Many nations criti- 
cize our nation as being selfish and imperialistic. 
On what basis do they make this criticism? What 
answer can we make? We help many nations that 
criticize us, but admittedly we do it to keep their 
guns pointed toward our enemies and not toward 
us. 


VI. Christian citizenship 


Most of Bowman’s treatment of the lesson deals 
with this idea. She suggests that there are not 
two kinds of citizenship, but only one. She main- 
tains that Jesus saw life whole and that Jesus was 
concerned to redeem patriotism. Note also 
Carothers’ discussion of “This Matter of Loyalty” 
and some of his other topics. 

What does the term “Christian” add to citizen- 
ship? There are some who call themselves citizens 
who are not Christian. But surely a Christian 
ought to be a good citizen. By “good” I mean one 
who keeps himself informed about the affairs of 
the community and society and who seeks to 
make his influence and vote count for the perma- 
nent good of society. He does this, and is able 
to do it, because he is inspired and strengthened 
by spiritual fellowship with God. Are members 
of your class just citizens, or are they Christian 
citizens? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are a citizen’s obligations to the state? 
2. In case of conflict between duty to state 





and duty to God, which duty is more ultimate? 
How can the conflict be resolved? 

3. What requirements of Rome, if any, did 
Jesus undermine? 

4, Can you think of laws, or customs, in your 
state which Jesus would challenge? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the lesson briefly. Remind the class 
of the aim of this discussion of “two kinds of 
citizenship.” We owe obligations to the state, but 
a higher and deeper loyalty is owed to God. Urge 
the members of the class to keep up with the 
news, to be informed as citizens, and to be dedi- 
cated as Christian citizens. 

The lesson for next Sunday is called “Death 
Is Not the End.” It merits careful study on the 
part of teacher and students. 


p——The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Panel members assigned 
to this Sunday’s discussion should meet early in 
the week to choose the best question to bring out 
the relationships of religious faith to national loy- 
alty, our “Two Kinds of Citizenship.” A practice 
run-through and skeleton discussion outline 
would improve Sunday’s session. 

Central question: One approach to our lesson 
is a broad question, What difference would it 
make in our national citizenship if we applied to 
it our religious principles? 

Carothers (Adult Student) suggests that a con- 
cerned Christian is a critical citizen, studying 
most carefully the policies and practices of his 
government. Here are some of the many policies 
to which Christian principles might profitably be 
applied: international policies of the cold war and 
“brinkmanship,” national policy on civil liberties 
or the “vicuna” scandals of Washington, state 
practices legalizing and drawing revenue from 
liquor or gambling, the participation (or nonpar- 
ticipation) of Christian citizens in local govern- 
ment. These suggest four possible divisions of 
such a survey: international, national, state, and 
local. 

Alternate question: What should a Christian do 
when his religious beliefs conflict with the de- 
mands of his nation? 

If you choose this question, study carefully the 
issue most alive in your community. In some 
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California Methodist churches the uppermost 
questions may be those raised by the state loyalty 
oath. Or has someone in your community refused 
to testify (or used the Fifth Amendment) before 
a state or national investigating committee? Has 
a college professor in your state university been 
fired over one of these issues? Possibly some 
member of your church has refused to undergo 
military training, choosing instead the stony path 
of the conscientious objector. 

Any of these situations may raise the issue of 
conflicting loyalties. You may be able to invite 
to your class someone who has faced the con- 
flict between his religious principles and the de- 
mands of his country. 

Opening the session: Ask one student to read 
the biblical selection: Luke 20:19-26. Follow this 
by a brief interpretation of the selection along 
the lines suggested by Bowman (Wesley Quar- 
terly). 

Conduct of the session: Members of the panel 
may choose their own chairman, or one may be 
appointed by the program-planning committee. 
The chairman should introduce the central ques- 
tion for discussion, help keep the discussion mov- 
ing by appropriate and provocative questions, 
make the transition from one subordinate point 
to the next, and either make or provide for a 
summary at the close. 

One advantage of a panel discussion is its in- 
formality and spontaneity. A possible disadvan- 
tage arises when each panel member waits for the 
other to say something. Nothing is deader—and 
deadlier—than a panel made up of persons who 
refuse to accept responsibility for the success of 
the discussion. The chairman cannot do it all, 
even with the loyal assistance of one or two panel- 
ists. 

Closing the session: After the chairman’s sum- 
mary, sing hymn 279 in The Methodist Hymnal, 
“God of Grace and God of Glory.” Ask one class 
member to lead in extemporaneous prayer that 
we may apply our religious principles to our citi- 





Resources on the Life of Jesus * 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. $3. 

Disciples to Such a Lord, by Albert E. Bar- 
nett. Woman’s Society of Christian Service. 
65 cents. 

The Synoptic Gospels, by Montgomery J. 
Shroyer; “A Guide for Bible Readers.” 
Abingdon Press. $1. 

The Life and Ministry of Jesus, by Vincent 
Taylor. Abingdon Press. $3. 

[These are basic reference books for the 

International Lesson Series for this quarter. 
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zenship duties. Or (alternate question) ask for 
God’s guidance when the requirements of a Chris- 
tian conscience conflict with the demands of the 
nation. 

Advance assignment: The next lesson is not 
easy. A meaningful discussion of immortality will 
require careful preparation by the speakers in the 
symposium as well as by those who read the Bible 
lesson. Urge all members of the group to read 
next Sunday’s lesson in their students’ periodical. 


e—From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


Many distinguished Christian thinkers empha- 
size the two-sided nature of the universe. It is 
one, in God, but it has both a material and a 
spiritual aspect. 

Augustine put the matter like this in his essay 
on “Divine Providence”: “There is another world 
utterly remote from these eyes of ours, a world 
which the intellect of a few sound men beholds. 
This, Christ Himself indicates clearly enough. He 
does not say: ‘My kingdom is not of the world’; 
He says, ‘My kingdom is not of this world.’ ” 


’ Perhaps you will find it difficult or impossible 
to accept the verbal distinctions of Augustine. 
Whether that is the case or not, it is imperative 
for us to recognize that no human categories ap- 
ply to God. 

Verses 10-12 of Hebrews 1 constitute one of the 
most sublime of all expressions of faith in the 
primacy of God—maker and sustainer of the 
world that includes Caesars, but so far above that 
his nature is unchanged even when the world 
vanishes. 

God is before and after, “the first and the last” 
(Revelation 2:8). All the physical world is simply 
an interlude. It gains significance solely from the 
fact that Caesar’s kingdom can function as a seed 
bed in which spiritual seed may be sown to pro- 
duce immortal souls. When fully developed, such 
souls will partake of the timelessness and tran- 
scendence of the eternal God who called them 
into being. 

This is not simply to say that merely material 
goals are secondary; it is to deny their reality. 
That which belongs fully to Caesar is a vapor, a 
figment, an appearance. 

Many persons do not develop spiritually. They 
remain as infants or adolescents. Divine judgment 
is not so much an assignment to bliss or to pun- 
ishment as it is a measuring to see how much the 
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soul has matured. Spiritual maturity can be at- 
tained only when there is recognized an avowed 
citizenship in the Kingdom as well as in the world. 


+ Nicolas Berdyaev, one of the most challeng- 
ing of our modern thinkers, tried to analyze his 
“sense of citizenship” in a volume entitled Dream 
and Reality (The Macmillan Company, 1951). 

From the moment of his spiritual awakening, 
he says, he felt himself an alien in the world. This 
gave him a sense of being on a continual pilgrim- 
age. Instead of seeking a fixed and solid “city on 
earth,” he dedicated his life to striving for citizen- 
ship in the heavenly city to come. 


& After two weeks’ absence from home, I 
checked into the Hotel Roberts in Muncie, In- 
diana. Two cards were displayed prominently on 
the dresser. A green one warned that overnight 
parking is not permitted in the business district, 
while a pink one inquired: “Are you planning to 
make Muncie your permanent home? If so, please 
call the welcome committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce.” 

I propped the pink card up, uncertain whether 
to break into laughter or into exuberant song: 
“No-o-0, no, no-0-o-o. Praise the Lord Jehovah, 
I’m on my way home. I’m just spending the night. 
I’ll be leaving you tomorrow, Muncie, for I’m on 
the way to my home!” 

A thirst for an eternal spiritual home can make 
bodily life an interlude no more final than one 
night in the Hotel Roberts. 





The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


For real learning to take place, openness of per- 
sonal relationships is called for. It is characteris- 
tic of a good teacher that, before trying to put 
over his point, he attempts to establish a meaning- 
ful tie with his students. The able teacher knows 
that teaching is more than imparting facts. He 
knows that a climate must be developed in which 
new facts can be faced openly and nondefensive- 
ly and hence evaluated in an objective and un- 
biased way. Without such a climate, little real 
learning takes place. 

The opposite of a learning situation is present 
in this incident where the scribes and high priests, 
motivated by fear for loss of personal prestige, 
made a round-about approach cloaked in pretense 
and carried out in treachery. In more favorable 
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learning situations Jesus entered into animated 
conversation with persons who really were seek- 
ing help. Here, however, he dismissed the ques- 
tioners quickly, recognizing their trickery and 
sensing the trap they had laid for him. 

As an able counselor, Jesus knew that the re- 
lationship between counselor and counselee, like 
that between teacher and student but even more 
important in the counseling situation, had to be 
one of free face-to-face contact. As long as ulterior 
motives were present, as long as the intimacy be- 
tween helper and seeker was absent, little could 
result that was fruitful. 

Under the best circumstances counseling, which 
often leads to changed behavior, is entered into 
with resistance because of the threat of possible 
change (suffering). When the conditions are poor, 
there is little hope for any productive result. 
Nevertheless, even in these most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, Jesus drives home an important les- 
son as he points to the necessity for the vertical 
dimension in life. 

The spies mentioned God in their opening flat- 
tering statement, but in an incidental way and 
only to get to their own verbal trap. Jesus brings 
in God, not as a secondary concern, but as the 
main focus in life. As in his dealing with the rich 
young ruler (“Why do you call me good? No one 
is good but God alone’—Mark 10:18b) Jesus 
quickly dismisses flattery in order to get to the 
heart of the matter—one’s relationship to God. 

The Christian faith underscores the insistence 
of modern psychology that a mature person is one 
whose life is thoroughly integrated. But Chris- 
tianity goes far beyond psychology in its blunt as- 
sertion that integration on any level short of a 
meaningful relationship with God is inadequate 
and immature. To psychological thinking, which 
stresses the horizontal dimensions of life, Chris- 
tianity boldly asserts the compelling need for a 
vertical dimension. Indeed, as Jesus implies in 
this incident, the relationship with the state, with 
men in authority, is never clear until one has es- 
tablished his clear relationship to the ultimate 
authority—God. 

In an age in which scientific progress is wor- 
shiped, a re-emphasis is greatly needed on that 
which goes beyond the five senses into the realm 
of values, of the symbolic and the sacramental. In- 
deed, the major weakness in the horizontal view 
of life espoused by science is that it provides no 
framework large enough to view all of life, no 
canvas great enough to paint in all of life’s expe- 
riences. 

A major reason for current theological trends 
that stress otherworldliness is to provide a correc- 
tive for our scientific age which so fastens its at- 
tention on the marvels of this earthly world that 
it tends to overlook the need for God at all. Hence, 
Jesus’ warning, apt in a day that was glorifying 
the memory of Caesar Augustus, is equally rele- 
vant today. 
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February 8: 


The Group in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life.” Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Luke 20: 27-40. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


How often do you hear sermons on eternal life 
and resurrection? (Resurrection symbolizes, or 
refers to, our participation in eternal life. It sug- 
gests more of the Hebrew outlook and involves 
the full life of a person. Immortality of the soul, 
on the other hand, suggests the Greek point of 
view, of an immaterial spirit and thus involves 
a shadowy, partial existence.) 

Here is a chance for you to study and to teach 
about resurrection. Such a study is perennially 
appropriate, but especially just now. Lent be- 
gins next Wednesday. Perhaps through your sug- 
gestion the members of the class might choose the 
idea of resurrection and eternal life as a study 
program for the Lenten season. 

Consider your own faith and the faith of the 
members of the class. In what way can you re- 
late this session to the experiences of the class 
—perchance to their needs and sorrows? Death 
does not come just at Easter time. We need to 
think of resurrection more often than once a 
year. An abiding faith in resurrection might pre- 
pare us for living more nobly day by day. 

In addition to the many usual resources, you 
might find it helpful to discuss the subject with 
some of your friends. This is a problem with which 
every person is confronted at least once and a 
problem that confronts some persons every day. 
It is perennial. Prepare your lesson in heart as 
well as in mind. Pray for yourself and the class, 
and proclaim to them that death is not the end. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Sources of disbelief 
III. Main argument against resurrection 
IV. Main argument for resurrection 
V. Achieving faith in resurrection 
VI. “This is eternal life.” 


To BEGIN 


Here are some suggested questions for the 
class to think about as the lesson proceeds: What 
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things, or experiences, influence your belief about 
eternal life? Is your belief growing stronger or 
weaker? What influence, if any, does the belief 
have on your daily life? 

Point out that the lesson is concerned with one 
of the main problems of life, a problem that con- 
fronts all of us one time, and perhaps many 
times. It has to do with faith in resurrection and 
eternal life. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture comes from the same chapter as 
did the one from last Sunday—Luke 20. It is still 
Tuesday of Holy Week. Another group, the Sad- 
ducees, came to Jesus to trap him with questions 
and to embarrass him before the people. 

The question they asked was a serious one. The 
statement of the question was in exaggerated 
form. What was Jesus’ answer? He tried to show 
them that their question and their disbelief arose 
from a misconception of the true nature of life, of 
death, and of God. 


II. Sources of disbelief 


The Sadducees were an aristocratic priestly 
group. They were wealthy and _this-worldly. 
Jesus’ cleansing of the Temple seriously 
threatened their economic interests. To what ex- 
tent are our beliefs influenced by our economic 
interests? 

Another source of their disbelief was their 
literalism and their limited view of Scripture. 
The Pentateuch was their Scripture. These books 
say nothing about resurrection. The Pharisees 
were more liberal theologically than were the 
Sadducees. Frequently literalism limits the great- 
ness of our faith. 

What about the sources of disbelief in our time? 
The tremendous spread of communism has had 
an influence here. Karl Marx looked upon re- 
ligion as the opiate of the people. The way of re- 
ligion was a way to escape. “Be patient now,” 
the religious leaders would say, “You can eat 
pie in the sky by and by.” There has been a tre- 
mendous revolt against this escapism. 

Another reason people have quit believing in 
resurrection and eternal life is associated with 
war. In times of war, people are killed whole- 
sale; life becomes cheap; and so we lose the 
thought of life as eternally worth while. 

Our own literalism and materialism has tend- 
ed to destroy belief. Note Carothers’ discussion 
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pos Galloway 
“An abiding faith in resurrection might prepare us for 
living more nobly day by day.” 


of this problem in his topics, “Christians and 
Resurrection” and “Our Stumbling Block.” 

Perhaps the main source of disbelief is the 
progress being made in scientific method, both 
as it relates to our physical being and as it relates 
to improving the material standard of living. The 
work of science has tended to discredit the idea 
of a physical heaven and a physical hell, especial- 
ly with heaven above the earth and hell under 
the earth. 

At the same time, scientists have made it easier 
to live. They have lifted our heavy burdens and 
have provided us with so many comforts and pos- 
sible pleasures that man has become satisfied with 
this world; he has tended to forget the spirit 
world. Note Bowman’s discussion of “Our Times 
—and Death.” 

One source of disbelief may be the failure of 
preachers to preach on resurrection and eternal 
life. There seems to. be a vicious circle in this 
regard. Preachers do not preach on it because 
they do not think the congregations want to hear 
it. Congregations lose interest in it because the 
preachers do not preach on it. (Or perhaps 
preachers feel that they preach often enough on 
resurrection when they give sermons at funerals.) 


III. Main argument against resurrection 


The question of whether there is life beyond 
death has a factual answer, but man does not 
know for sure what that answer is. He believes 
one way or the other in terms of the evidence 
he finds and of his experiences. What seems to be 
the most conclusive argument against resurrec- 
tion is the evidence of physiological psychology, 
which involves the dependence of spirit upon 
body. When the body suffers some injury, there 
is injury also to the personality. If the body is 





destroyed, then will the personality, or the spirit, 
be destroyed? (An excellent study of this prob- 
lem may be found in Plato’s Phaedo, and in Wil- 
liam James’s Human Immortality.) 


IV. Main argument for resurrection 


There are many arguments given for resurrec- 
tion, some of which are weak. For example, it is 
argued that resurrection is universally desir 
This is simply not so. There are multiplied mil- 
lions of people in world religions whose desire 
it is that they may escape from living. They seek 
nirvana, (Nirvana, as a state of passionlessness, 
is closer to what we call death than to life.) 

The most convincing argument for resurrec- 
tion and eternal life is faith in God, especially 
the God revealed in Jesus. In effect, Jesus’ answer 
to the Sadducees was “Have faith in God.” This 
discussion is reported in all three of the Synoptic 
Gospels. In Matthew 22:29 and in Mark 12:24, 
Jesus points out to the Sadducees that they were 
wrong, because, “you know neither the scriptures 
nor the power of God.” 

This same emphasis is present in Paul’s assur- 
ance of resurrection in 1 Corinthians 15:38a, 57. 
Consider the rich material in Bowman’s topic, 
“Our God Is Able.” 


V. Achieving faith in resurrection 


Carothers makes considerable reference to 
William Ernest Hocking and his discussion of 
immortality. In my study of Professor Hocking, 
he seemed to say that one life is given us with 
the privilege of earning another. This appears to 
be what Jesus said in Luke 20:35. 

What is the difference between achieving 
eternal life and achieving faith in eternal life? 
The first involves fact; the second involves at- 
titude. It may be that the attitude will help to 
determine the fact. William James suggests this 
in his celebrated essay, “The Will to Believe.” 

I have heard people say that if they could just 
know for sure, they would be satisfied. To them 
the suggestion may be given: Live the way you 
would live if you were sure; and, lo, you will find 
it true. One cannot achieve faith in eternal life 
if he lives carnally, but he can if he lives by the 
Spirit. (Galatians 5:16-24 and Romans 8.) 

If one is thoroughly at home in this world, he 
can leave the next world to God. The pagan 
Socrates in his trial before the prejudiced 
Athenians expressed great faith when he said, 
“Nothing bad can happen to a good man in this 
world or the next.” 

Carothers points out that the “first Christians 
believed in immortality because they were sure 
of their association with One who had triumphed 
over death.” And later Carothers states, “Death 
is our birth into immortality. Jesus is the Demon- 
strator of a fact. The Church is the celebrator.” 

The question may be raised in class, What will 
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heaven be like? No one knows. But consider the 
descriptions given by Roy L. Smith in The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual. He relates a conversa- 
tion with John R. Mott, who, I am sure, is still 
at work beyond the grave. 


VI. “This is eternal life...” 


This quotation is from John 17:3. It goes on 
{o say “that they know thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Such 
knowledge and such an experience of fellowship 
gives to life a quality that cannot be destroyed 
nor ended. Such a faith—and faith it must remain 
—makes a difference in life every day. Consider 
Carothers’ topic, “The Effect on Us,” and Bow- 
man’s discussion of “Our Resurrection Faith,” 
especially the story from Lloyd C. Douglas’ The 
Big Fisherman. 

The richer and the more abundantly we live, 
the more rational faith in eternal life becomes. 
This is the experience of William James. As a 
young man he doubted, but as he grew older and 
life seemed more worth while, the idea of eternal 
life seemed more inviting and more probable. 

May you and your class live eternally now 
a life for which “death is not the end.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why did the Sadducees not believe in resur- 
rection? What reasons did Jesus give to support 
a belief in resurrection? 

2. Do you think belief in resurrection is 
stronger or weaker now than it was fifty years 
ago? Give reasons for your answer. 

3. In what way has the belief been used as 
an escape? What is the value of belief in eternal 
life? What difference does such a belief make in 
daily life? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the lesson briefly. The answer to 
the question of resurrection and eternal life re- 
mains a matter of faith. But to live eternally now 
is to believe in eternal life. 

Next Sunday the lesson topic is “Responsibility 
to God and Man.” It will be the first Sunday in 
Lent. If there is to be a church-wide Lenten read- 
ing project, urge the class members to participate 
and to read next week’s lesson. 


ce———The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Purpose: to lead Christian adults to think 
seriously about the meaning of the resurrection 
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and about the Christian belief in immortality. 

Central question: How does our Christian be- 
lief in immortality affect our lives? 

Open the session: Ask one class member to 
read aloud the Bible lesson, Luke 20:27-40. Add 
at least some of the explanation given by Bowman 
(Wesley Quarterly). Carothers (Adult Student) 
suggests that 1 Corinthians 15 emphasizes “resur- 
rection from death as distinguished from the 
grave... .” Part or all of this chapter may also 
be read, preferably by a second reader. 

Symposium speeches: Devote most of the Sun- 
day morning period to several (about six) sym- 
posium speeches. Here are suggested topics. Be 
sure each student has his assignment far enough 
in advance for adequate preparation. 

1. What do we mean by immortality? Carothers 
gives much time to this question and includes his 
own personal answer. 

2. Why do we as Christians believe in im- 
mortality? (See Bowman for assistance.) 

3. How does our belief in immortality affect 
our everyday behavior before other men? 

4. How does our belief in immortality affect 
our behavior when not observed by our fellow 
men? ‘ 

5. How does our belief in immortality affect 
our attitudes toward the death of a loved one? 

6. How does our belief in immortality affect 
our attitudes toward the day of our own death? 

It would be a good idea for speakers 3 and 
4, and 5 and 6, to discuss their assignments so 
that these pairs of speeches will overlap as little 
as possible. Some repetition is inevitable and, 
if not excessive, is by no means harmful. 

Time available: Allow enough time at the be- 
ginning of the lesson period for the reading and 
brief interpretation of the Bible selections. Divide 
the remaining time among the symposium 
speakers. If they run consistently under their 
allotted time—and this is quite unlikely—allow 
a few questions or comments from the class. 

Does your class save most of its time for the 
study of the lesson? Or do you spend valuable 
time duplicating the worship experiences of the 
church services, perhaps including a responsive 
reading and special music? Do you hold prolonged 
and repetitious “business” sessions at the Sun- 
day-morning hour? These can be time thieves. 
It is bad when a speaker is allowed only twenty 
minutes to develop his lesson and impossible when 
the more time-consuming panel or symposium 
discussion is crammed into the same amount of 
time. 

Closing the session: Have the symposium chair- 
man make a brief summary. Sing hymn 520 in 
The Methodist Hymnal, “Abide With Me.” Or, if 
the class is willing to try an unfamiliar hymn to 
a familiar tune, sing 521, “It Singeth Low in 
Every Heart.” 

Conclude by using the lesson prayer from 
Wesley Quarterly and also an extemporaneous 
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prayer that our belief in immortality may ‘affect 
our behavior and our attitudes. 

Advance assignment: Ask all members to write 
out and bring to class this Sunday their questions 
on liquor and the use of alcoholic beverages. 
These questions should not be signed; little will 
be accomplished by embarrassing anyone. 

Give these questions to the panel members as- 
signed to next Sunday’s discussion. Some ques- 
tions may be answered in their discussion; others 
can be used as ice-breakers at the beginning of 
the forum period. Be sure panel members meet 
to organize their own outline and to run through 
their discussion sometime during the week. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Hillsboro Road stretches for more than three 
miles through suburban sections of Nashville, 
Tennessee. On a typical morning, the stream of 
traffic pouring into the city is $9, heavy that few 
drivers attempt to pass. 

One frosty morning in November, the line of 
cars included a blue Ford station wagon. Its 
driver nosed rudely from lane to lane. He would 
break abruptly, then spurt forward when a traffic 
light changed. By driving in that frantic fashion, 
he succeeded in gaining exactly four car lengths 
in two and one half miles. 

Much of our hurry is like that. We get involved 
in frenzied racing—in order to gain a few trifles 
like money, a bigger home, finer car, more im- 
portant place in the community. 

When we recognize that death is not the end, 
but a new beginning, the importance of trying 
to get ahead in this life is likely to shrink or 
disappear. 


% In Psalms 79, there is a fervent plea that 
Jehovah should preserve those persons “doomed 
to die” (verse 11). 

This raises an interesting question: Just who 
are the individuals for whom special blessings 
are sought? 

All men are doomed to die. That some are 
especially threatened in time of war or disaster 
or epidemic is quite clear. So it is easy to.become 
frantic in such instances—and hard for individuals 
and groups to preserve a keen sense of certain 
death in the ordinary course of events! 

Concern for the body and its disposition is prob- 
ably universal. But if magnitude of one’s funeral 
and cost of the coffin or monument is one’s focus 
of thought, life’s meaning vanishes and futility 
reigns. 


Divisions in Christendom have affected our 
sense of history. For the most part, typical Prot- 


- estants neither know nor care about our heritage 


from the first few centuries of the faith. 

On one of his famous television programs, 
Bishop Fulton Sheen reminded his hearers that 
early Christians staged celebrations on the day a 
saintly man died. It is the day of his death, called 
his natilitia or birthday, that is commemorated 
by later ages. This is in sharp contrast to the 
practice of marking one’s place on the calendar 
by reference to the date of his coming into the 
world, his physical birth. 


One of the great literary works of the early 
church, the Shepherd of Hermas, cannot be defi- 
nitely traced to a known author. The anonymous 
interpretation of Christianity includes not simply 
a promise, but a very stern warning on the sub- 
ject of immortality: 

“Make sure that the thought never enters your 
heart that this flesh of yours is perishable.” 


’ Paul pointed out to troubled folk of his day 
that our physical bodies which make up our out- 
ward selves must perish, but our inward selves 
can be renewed daily (2 Corinthians 4:16). 

Man’s spirit is not subject to the same set of 
laws as those which control the biological spark. 
Every instant of physical life is a living-toward- 
death. Even at the period of greatest youthful 
vitality there is a plunging-onward on the part 
of the organssm—and the plunge leads to senility, 
debility, decay, and death. 

That is not the case with the inward man. In- 
stead of gradually running down, the inner man 
can build up and gather momentum. So every 
day of renewal involves more than just “holding 
one’s own”; it includes growth, expansion, and 
movement toward a goal. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


A major concern in reading the Bible is to get 
to the heart of the issue being discussed. The 
Bible has persisted throughout the ages, not be- 
cause of its historical validity, but because of 
its contemporary relevance. Its great value is to 
be found not in the details of the incidents or 
teachings recorded but in the basic truth being 
dealt with, truth that is timeless in its application. 

In this passage Jesus deals with a truth larger 
even than the question of immortality. He takes 
issue with our common tendency to think of the 
things of God in the same terms as we think of 
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the things of man. He makes it quite clear that 
when God is introduced into the picture, the 
usual dimensions of time and space do not apply. 
God’s ways are not man’s ways, and to try to 
read God in terms of man is always to invite 
confusion. 

To be sure, man has to start with the human 
plane. Jesus, himself, in trying to interpret God 
to the disciples, taught them to pray: “Our 
Father .. .” He used an intimate human relation- 
ship to give insight into a more than human rela- 
tionship. And, indeed, most of us do form our 
early concept of God in terms of our feelings 
about our fathers. But to continue to restrict 
the idea of God to the idea of the earthly father 
is to commit the very fallacy that Jesus is dealing 
with in this passage. 

J. B. Phillips has a book which he calls Your 
God Is Too Small. The title is an apt one. We 
tend to create God in our own image and the 
result is always to reduce him in stature to human 
dimensions. 

Some of the most difficult passages of the Bible 
become far more meaningful when we under- 
stand them as attempts at describing the inde- 
scribable, at dealing in words with that which can 
never be fully described in words. Our rational 
age, accustomed to specific factual data set forth 
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The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Mark 12: 28-34. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson in the unit. Relate it especial- 
ly to the lesson for February 1. Relate it also to 
the season of Lent. If you have access to a copy 
of The International Lesson Annual, read the 
article on Lent by Edward N. West, pages 59-61. 

This is the temperance lesson, which some 
teachers avoid like the plague. That is unfor- 
tunate. The question of temperance is a big prob- 
lem in any life; in fact, in all lives. Work out your 
aim for the lesson. A suggested aim is to show 
that the Christian’s response (responsibility) of 
love to God and toward man involves temper- 
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with scientific precision, finds it difficult to deal 
with areas of life, such as life after death, which 
can only be handled in more-than-rational terms. 

To read the Bible in ways that leave out all 
the sense of awe, the feeling of glory, the radiance, 
and the glow that accompanies contact with the 
living God is to miss the very heart of the 
biblical message. Note the vivid way in which the 
Old Testament writer tries to describe what hap- 
pened when Moses was called by God in the 
burning bush incident. 

The fact is that life is more than scientific de- 
scription, human experience has broader dimen- 
sions than those measured by clocks or yardsticks 
or expressed in language symbols. And life after 
death is one of these. 

Here again, as is so commonly true, Jesus takes 
a specific difficult question and transforms it 
from a controversy over petty details into an 
opportunity for dealing with a great truth. Life 
and death and life after death, he insists, are to 
be understood only in the light of God—and a 
God maturely conceived. 

Before this universal truth the Sadducees were 
silenced. Their own perspective had been 
broadened and their hair-splitting argumentation 
no longer seemed important. 


to God and Man 


ance and self-control in all things, at all times. 

What problem do you have with the question 
of temperance? It may be that you have scorned 
the subject. What problems are there in the lives 
of your fellow members? It is not so much that 
you will “get ’em told” but that you will lead 
them in thinking about the problems brought on 
by self-indulgence and about our responsibility 
to help solve these problems through temperance. 
The areas of indulgence include more than bever- 
age alcohol. What about tranquilizers? What 
about eating, smoking, card playing, fast driv- 
ing, gossip, extravagant living? 

The resources are numerous. In addition to 
the usual ones, secure some materials from an 
Alcoholics Anonymous group, if there is one in 
your community. (You might invite an AA to 
give his testimony before the class.) Read articles 
in newspapers. The family physician can tell you 
about the sins of indulgence. Or chat with a law- 
yer or a policeman. In these conversations keep 
in mind the subject, “Responsibility to God and 
Man.” How might these problems be avoided if 
we were responsible to God and toward man? 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. What loving God involves 
III. What loving neighbor involves 
IV. Who is my neighbor? 

V. We know better than we do 
VI. Response and responsibility 


To BEecIn 


Relate this topic to the unit and consider quite 
frankly with the class the aim of the lesson: The 
study of the Christian faith and the responsi- 
bility it involves to God and toward man and of 
how this responsibility is related to the prob- 
lems of self-indulgence. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


For several Sundays the scriptural passages 
have come from the account of Jesus’ last week 
in Jerusalem. Three questions have been asked 
Jesus in an attempt to trap him and to ridicule 
him: about his authority, about tribute to Caesar, 
and about the resurrection. In this passage, an- 
other question is asked Jesus, apparently by a 
man who was, as Roy L. Smith says, “eager to 
learn.” 

The question had to do with what is the main 
thing, the great commandment. In answer Jesus 
quoted a part of the Shema. (See Filson’s “Ex- 
ploring the Bible Text,” in The International 
Lesson Annual.) Jesus went further to add the 
second commandment from the little-read (in our 
day) Book of Leviticus. The two commands are 
intimately related and really are one. 

This particular discussion is reported in all 
three Gospels. In Matthew 22:34-40 the ques- 
tioner seems insincere, as if still trying to trap 
Jesus. There is no approving comment by the 
scribe after Jesus’ answer to the question. 

In Luke 10: 25-28 the question concerns inherit- 
ing eternal life. Jesus turned the question back to 
the questioner. The scribe gave an answer akin 
to the answer that Jesus gave in the other ac- 
counts. When Jesus commended the answer, the 
scribe sought to justify himself and raised a ques- 
tion, “Who is my neighbor?” This idea will be 
discussed later. 


II. What loving God involves 


In Filson’s discussion of the Bible text in The 
International Lesson Annual, he states that “to 
love God is not merely to feel a warm and rever- 
ent emotion toward him; it means the sincere, 
grateful, faithful, loyal and complete giving of 
our lives to him and his purpose. It means mak- 
ing one’s whole life a willing expression of af- 
fection, loyalty, and service to God.” 

The four words—heart, soul, mind, strength— 
emphasize the completeness of love and obedience. 
Smith has a provocative discussion of this point 
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in The International Lesson Annual: “Which Is 
the First Commandment?” and “The Worship of 
Little Gods.” 

To love God is to put him first—first in affection, 
first in dedication. This love may constrain us 
and keep us from doing things that are wrong. 
Furthermore, it will inspire us to do things that 
are right. Loving God with our mind will inspire 
us to seek honestly to find out what is right— 
what is God’s will. 


III. What loving neighbor involves 


Here’s another quotation from Filson: “To love 
one’s neighbor is to have a warm friendly inter- 
est in him and to be intelligently active in helping 
him and in furthering his welfare. To love him as 
yourself means to have the same constant concern 
for him and his good that you inevitably have 
about your own daily life and needs.” This an- 
swers the first question. Now, how many people 
whom you know really love their neighbors as 
themselves? Consider Roy L. Smith’s topics, 
“With All Your Mind” and “Your Neighbor as 
Yourself.” 

Recall that this is the temperance lesson. Con- 
sider Bowman’s topic, “Love and the Alcohol 
Problem.” Carothers states, “Love is not a senti- 
ment, it is a responsibility.” Use the materials in 
his topic, “Responsible Love.” To love one’s neigh- 
bor may prevent us from giving him drink and 
may also keep us from drinking if it causes him 
to stumble. Do you know of persons who have 
such motivation? 


IV. Who is my neighbor? 

This question is found in the Lukan account 
of the story. The scribe was trying to justify him- 
self and to discredit Jesus. In answer Jesus told 
the story of the Samaritan. Bowman has an ex- 
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cellent discussion of this. Regarding the word 
“neighbor” she states, “to Jesus the word meant 
anyone—any member of the human race, how- 
ever lowly or despised.” 

Carothers emphasizes this same point in “Two 
in One.” These two commandments involve the 
total personality and influence all the relations 
of life. There are two points of focus in the Chris- 
tian religion—God and man. Without any reser- 
vations, the Christian faith calls for complete 
participation in love. 


V. We know better than we do 


This man who raised the question with Jesus 
apparently was eager to learn, and that is com- 
mendable. But so far as we know, he did not be- 
come a follower of Jesus. Roy L. Smith describes 
a lot of persons in his topics, “A Man Eager to 
Learn” and “The Kingdom Has Boundaries.” 

Use the material in Bowman’s topic, “More 
Facts.” Surely these facts are known to more 
people than are influenced by them. You may 
wish to consider here the provocative points dis- 
cussed by Carothers in his topic, “Common Sense 
and Ethics.” Facts are simply not enough. We 
need the motivating force of moral love and spirit- 
ual sensitivity. 


VI. Response and responsibility 


What is the relation between these terms? Our 
love toward God is a response, but to be genuine 
it must be more than mere emotion. It involves 
responsibility. What is the proper response for us 
to make regarding Lent? West, in the article re- 
ferred to above, says, “The real problem .. . is 
not that of fasting—however useful this may be 
—but rather that of entering with joy upon the 
contemplation of those mighty acts whereby we 
have been given life and immortality.” We are 
not to feel sorry for Jesus, nor for ourselves, but 
rather to respond responsibly in positive and joy- 
ful dedication. 

This response and responsibility is personal. The 
individuality of this response is evident in the 
program of Alcoholics Anonymous. And yet as a 
group we ought to manifest responsible love, too. 
Bowman points out that “One of the major 
reasons that psychiatrists give for alcoholism and 
mental breakdowns is lack of love.” These people 
need to be loved. 

Roy L. Smith points out that the drinker, even 
the alcoholic, has obligations of love which are 
also binding upon him. Unfortunately, beverage 
alcohol tends to dissolve the feeling of obligation 
and to justify and multiply a feeling of self- 
centeredness. The question then arises, How can 
we inspire the person given to self-indulgence, 
whatever his reasons, to respond and thus to be- 
come responsible? 

In this connection, there are several of 
Carothers’ topics which have valuable material: 
for example, his contrast of the harm and the 
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good we do, and his contrast of the misuse and 
the right use of religion, and especially his discus- 
sion of “Our Responsible Lives.” We cannot re- 
spond to God without being responsible both in 
our own lives and toward other people. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the Christian’s responsibility toward 
God and toward man? 

2. How is this responsibility related to tem- 
perance? 

3. What influence should this responsibility 
have on our attitude toward the legalized traffic 
in beverage alcohol? 

4, How “big” must the problems of alcohol, and 
narcotics, become before you become alarmed 
enough to do something about them? What agen- 
cies are there in your community which are seek- 
ing to solve these problems? How can you co- 
operate with them? 

5. When, if ever, would those who reap rich 
profit from the traffic become alarmed enough 
to do something about it? 

6. What can you, and your church, do to help 
learn to live without beverage alcohol? 


In CLOSING 


Review the discussion briefly. Remind the class 
that the Christian faith involves responsibility 
to God and toward man. We cannot truly love 
God unless we serve man. 

The lesson for next Sunday is the final one in 
this long unit on Christian faith and responsi- 
bility. The topic will be “Facing Tribulation With 
Faith.” All of us face tribulation. Urge the stu- 
dents to study, that they may become able to face 
their tribulation with faith. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Ask the five panel mem- 
bers who present this Sunday’s discussion to plan 
their own outline and to fit into that outline as 
many as possible of the questions asked by class 
members. One panelist should serve as an in- 
formal chairman; another may represent the 
class by reading its questions at appropriate 
points in the discussion. 

Purpose: to encourage Christian adults to ac- 
cept the ideal of total abstinence from alcoholic 
beverages. 

Central question: What about the Christian 
faith leads men to abstain from drinking alcoholic 
beverages? 
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Race Relations Sunday 


Race Relations Sunday has been a part of 
the work of The Methodist Church since 
Methodist unification. 

There are some persons who ask, Why sup- 
port Negro colleges in this age of integration? 
Are they really needed, or is it a step back- 
ward to strengthen and perpetuate them? 

Integration is not here yet. It would be a 
good many years before neighboring colleges 
could admit the more than six thousand stu- 
dents now in our Negro colleges—even if 
that were the answer. Furthermore, about 73 
per cent of all college students are in schools 
in their home states. Most of the Negro col- 
leges are located in the South, where 70 per 
cent of the Negro population lives. 

Finally, all good colleges are needed in 
these times of rapidly expanding enrollments. 
Negro educational institutions that have per- 
formed well, even with understaffed and un- 
derpaid faculties, and with inadequate facili- 
ties, may be expected to give really excellent 
education if adequately supported. 

Race Relations Sunday offerings, though 
increasing, have not yet met the needs of the 
Negro colleges. Last year the figure passed 
the $350,000 mark for the first time. If all of 
the churches would participate in this offer- 
ing, the million dollar goal set for the day 
could be realized. 











Opening the session: Ask two students to co- 
operate in reading today’s lesson from the Bible. 
One will read the New Testament lesson printed 
in the student’s materials, Mark 12:28-34. The 
other will read the Old Testament sources from 
which Jesus quoted (see Bowman, Wesley Quar- 
terly): Deuteronomy 6:4-9 and Leviticus 19:18b. 

They can decide for themselves the order of 
presentation and whether or not to divide the 
New Testament reading in order to put the Old 
Testament law beside its restatment by Jesus. A 
few words of interpretation along the lines sug- 
gested by Bowman may be added. 

Subordinate questions: Panel members will 
want to prepare their own outline so as to answer 
as many of the questions raised by class members 
as they can. Here are some points the panel may 
wish to develop: 

1. Do Christians refrain from harming them- 
selves? What happens to a person’s mental, 
physical, and spiritual health if he drinks alco- 
holic beverages? Suppose the indulgence is 
“moderate” or even “slight.” What is wrong, be- 
sides the danger that it may become “excessive”? 

2. Do Christians refrain from harming their 
families? Does liquor break up families, through 
divorce, desertion, or nonsupport? 





3. Do Christians refrain from endangering 
their neighbors? Can an automobile driver af- 
ford to indulge in even a cocktail or two? What 
happens to his reaction time, to the chances that 
he may be involved in an accident? Would a 
Christian society tolerate a drinking railroad 
engineer or airplane pilot? 

4, Would a Christian set a bad example for 
others? Bowman offers the example of a father 
who felt he had to serve liquor to his guests but 
did not want his fourteen-year-old son to drink. 
Carothers (Adult Student) discusses the ethical 
standard established by Paul in connection with 
eating meat slaughtered for use in pagan rituals. 
How does this apply to drinking liquor? 

Other reasons could undoubtedly be suggested. 
Do not try to cover everything in one session, 
however. The liquor traffic will, unfortunately, 
still be going strong when next quarter’s temper- 
ance lesson rolls around. Other questions may 
be discussed then. Limit the question still further 
if panel members wish. 

Forum period: Open the forum period (or ask 
some class member to do so) by asking some of 
the questions that did not fit easily into your 
prepared outline. Once the ice is broken, partic- 
ipation will probably be good—providing that 
the chairman maintains a permissive atmosphere 
in which no one is condemned for asking ques- 
tions. Critical attitudes by panel members or 
chairman can squelch questions and prevent a 
valuable forum period. 

Closing the session: Ask the panel chairman 
to summarize briefly the most important points 
brought out during the session. Then sing hymn 
300 or 474 in The Methodist Hymnal; both should 
be familiar to most church-school classes. Close 
with an extemporaneous prayer that Christians 
may accept the challenge of total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages. 

Advance preparation: Assign five students to 
serve on the panel for next Sunday. Ask all class 
members to be prepared to contribute examples 
of how individual Christians surmounted dif- 
ficulties successfully. These may be reports of 
personal experience, of the experiences of friends 
or loved ones, or from books and articles. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’& Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, became a national 
park in the 1940’s. Federal administrators at once 
prohibited breaking of stalactites, scratching 
names on the walls of the caverns, and similar de- 
facement. Each party of tourists going through 
the cave today is warned against breaking, 
scratching, and marking. 
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Yet there are many names scratched into the 
various formations of the cavern. They were put 
there, say guides, before the federal government 
took control. 

No new administration ever starts anew. There 
are always survivals from the past. Some are per- 
sonal. Others are cultural. Our responsibility to 
God and man includes passing on to future gen- 
erations as few “scratched walls” as possible. 


& Have you ever noticed the way most of us 
approach a stranger and begin a conversation? 

It usually begins with some comment about the 
weather. Then it is likely to move to the subject 
of work. After the strangers have learned each 
other’s occupations, they are likely to inquire 
about size of family and ages of the children. 

It is rare, these days, for any of us to break into 
conversation with a stranger on religious or theo- 
logical topics. This very reticence warns that we 
are not taking our responsibility very seriously. 


* Responsibility for individuals, by individuals, 
is easier to practice and to judge than responsi- 
bility on more elevated levels. But every business 
enterprise, corporation, advertising program, and 
communications device involves responsibility on 
the part of those who are in control. 

At a Midwestern water show, hundreds of small 
craft were on display. They ranged from a $90 
pram to outboards in the $1,800 class. Scattered 
through the big hall were a few big boats, includ- 
ing a $5,800 aluminum houseboat and a $37,500 
cabin cruiser. 

All the big ones had lines of people waiting 
to walk up a platform and take a quick peek 
inside. Signs proclaimed: “Shown by Appoint- 
ment Only.” 

Our culture encourages folk to peer and drool 
at luxuries they can’t afford. “Consumer wants” 
are created by getting large numbers of persons 
to look, but barring them from actual contact. 

Perhaps the class will find it profitable to dis- 
cuss the question: In our community, are adver- 


tisers conscious of their responsibility to God - 


and man? 





| The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


One of the most helpful insights from psychol- 
ogy comes at the point of proper love of self. 
When Jesus formulated the second great com- 
mandment it was in terms of loving “your neigh- 
bor as yourself,” but for the most part the Chris- 
tian world has tended to overlook this emphasis. 
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Preoccupied with the need to develop outgoing 
good will, we have tended to forget that the only 
person who is really able to give himself to others 
in a free and healthy way is the one who has first 
of all come to terms with himself. 

We have learned how necessary it is for the 
young child to have the kinds of experiences in 
which he can see himself as a unique individual 
looked upon as worth while by the world around 
him. We have discovered that the child’s own im- 
pression of his personal significance is the result 
of the “reflected appraisals” of important persons 
in his life and that our own impressions of our- 
selves are the outgrowth of the appraisals that 
others seem to hold about us. 

We are learning that our own self-esteem is 
continually in the process of development and 
that the development may take a negative direc- 
tion leading to convictions of worthlessness or a 
positive direction leading to impressions of worth- 
whileness. Thus we see that an attitude toward 
oneself as being only a little less than God, made 
to have dominion over all things, is not something 
that the psalmist discovered accidentally. It is an 
attitude that is the outgrowth of meaningful per- 


* sonal relationships out of which one dares to be- 


lieve that he is, in truth, created in the image of 
God. 

All this is implied in Jesus’ words about lov- 
ing your neighbor as yourself. Indeed, a major 
characteristic of Jesus’ method in dealing with 
people was to make it quite clear that in his eyes 
they counted. In his presence they felt stronger, 
more able, more adequate. 

The challenge Jesus issued to them set goals 
that seemed possible because of his obvious con- 
viction of their worth. He never hesitated to set 
lofty goals, but he always included in his ad- 
monition the assurance of his own acceptance of 
them whether the challenge could be accepted or 
not. Jesus knew so well that the person who is 
most free to give himself to others, to lose himself 
in others, is the one who has first been certain of 
his own acceptance, just as he is. 

Jesus’ wisdom goes much deeper than the in- 
sights of psychology, for Jesus casts the whole 
situation into a larger arena. No man finds him- 
self, he asserts, until first of all he has taken God 
into account. There is a priority in personal re- 
lationships, and no relationship really works out 
until the most basic relationship with God has 
been established. 

But here, too, is the paradox, for the quality 
of the relationship with God which one dares 
to believe in is the outgrowth of the kinds of re- 
lationships he has known among men. So Jesus 
was very right; the full picture includes all three 
facets: God and neighbor and self. No life is real- 
ly complete and no responsibility is fully met un- 
til all three dimensions are satisfied. 
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Facing Tribulation With Faith 


oa The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Mark 13. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson as the final one in the unit on 
“Christian Faith and Responsibility.” The lesson 
topic is a relevant one. All of us face tribulation, 
and we need faith with which to face it. 

Relate this topic to your own experiences and 
to those of the members of the class. What trials 
and tribulations have you, or they, faced? How 
did faith help? Would more faith, or a better 
faith, have helped? You have an opportunity to 
meet a continuing need. 

The aim of the lesson is to emphasize the im- 
portance of living in the present, of being alert 
at all times to the will and purpose of God, and 
of facing disasters with faith—faith that ultimate 
victory will be God’s and that God gives us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. (1 Co- 
rinthians 15: 57.) 

In addition to the usual resources, consider 
your own experience and the experiences of 
friends—perhaps talk with some of them about 
their trials, their failures, and their successes. So 
prepare that God can use you in helping others 
face tribulation with faith. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Bigness and greatness 
III. The doctrine of last things 
IV. When? What signs? 
V. No one knows 
VI. Watch! Be prepared! Have faith! 


To BEGIN 


Recall to the class the title of this eight-lesson 
unit, “Christian Faith and Responsibility.” An- 
nounce today’s topic, then point out that the 
Christian has a responsibility to face tribulation 
with faith. Professor William Ernest Hocking, 
who taught philosophy a long time at Harvard, 
said that a Christian has no right to despair. Once 





*Send your World Service Offering to your conference treasurer 
Promptly. 
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when Martin Luther was depressed, his wife 
asked him, “Is God dead?” This might have been 
the inspiration for Luther’s challenging poem, “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 

All of us face tribulation. We need a greater 
faith. State to the class your own aim of the les- 
son, or use the one suggested above. Through a 
study of the faith of Jesus and of the early 
Christians we can gain for ourselves faith for 
facing tribulation. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture passage, Mark 13, is one of the 
most difficult passages in the New Testament. It 
is a report of a conversation between Jesus and 
the disciples during the last week of his life in 
Jerusalem. 

The passage begins with a prediction of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. (The spirit that made for 
revolt and war and bloodshed was so prevalent 
that Jesus could foresee the fate of Jerusalem and 
the Temple.) However, the passage deals mainly 
with hardships that individual followers and the 
church must suffer and with the events preced- 
ing the end of the world. The sayings of Jesus 
gathered here were doubtless spoken over many 
months’ time. 


II. Bigness and greatness 


The disciples who were Galilean were greatly 
impressed with the magnificence of the Temple. 
But, as noted above, Jesus realized that the re- 
bellious spirit would soon lead to revolt and to 
the city’s overthrow and thus to the destruction 
of the Temple. Jesus did not want the Temple to 
be destroyed. He wept over Jerusalem. 

Note Bowman’s introductory paragraphs and 
Roy L. Smith’s topic, “The Gospel of the Big.” 
We are frequently so impressed with bigness that 
we mistake bigness for greatness. We should em- 
phasize that greatness is not measured in terms of 
size, nor of speed, nor of power. 

Recall that when the faith of Christianity con- 
fronted the Roman world, it was a small move- 
ment, like a grain of mustard seed. But it grew, 
because of its worth, as Carothers points out. “It 
helped people face trials and tribulations with 
faith and hope.” “The time had fully come” (Ga- 
latians 4:4) in a way that perhaps Paul did not 
mean. The systems of Greek philosophy, the 
mystery religions, and the Roman religion did 
not meet the heart hungers of the people. Chris- 
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tianity did. Jesus brought life and immortality to 
light in the gospel. 

Can you think of instances today when we are 
prone to confuse bigness and greatness? How 
does your own church plant compare to the plant 
twenty-five years ago? How does the budget com- 
pare? How does the annual percentage of in- 
crease in membership compare? Are as many 
young people being challenged to give themselves 
to full-time service in the church? In many re- 
spects we have more and bigger things now than 
we have ever had before. Does that mean that we 
are greater for having made them and for having 
them at our command? 


III. The doctrine of last things 


This passage from Mark is called “the little 
Apocalypse.” It, along with Daniel in the Old 
Testament and Revelation in the New Testament, 
represents apocalyptic writing. The theological 
term used in discussing last things is eschatology. 

This concern with “last things” appeared to 
have more place in Paul’s early thinking than in 
Jesus’ thinking. It is nothing short of remarkable 
how Paul and the early Christians adjusted them- 
selves to the fact that Jesus did not return when 
and as they expected. 

The matter of the Second Coming of Jesus is 
still a serious problem. Discussing it can frus- 
trate individuals, destroy friendships, and split 
church groups. If this problem is prevalent in 
your class, the material in Carothers’ topic, “The 
Coming of God,” should be of real help. 

What about the doctrine of last things in our 
day? Combine the ideas from Carothers’ topic, 
“Is Christ Coming?” with ideas from Bowman’s 
introductory paragraphs and “The End of the 
Age.” There is perhaps as much talk now of the 
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It takes faith to rebuild after the destruction caused by war. 
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end as there was in Jesus’ day. As Bowman 
points out, we are confronted with tribulation, 
and it is hard to know what should be the next 
steps ahead. But whatever steps we take, to take 
them in the faith that God reigns is better than in 
the fear that there is no God or that God does 
not care. 


IV. When? What signs? 


The disciples asked these questions after Jesus 
had predicted the fall of Jerusalem and troubles 
for the church preceding the end of the world. 
They were saying, in effect, “Tell us. Cut us in!” 
Their eagerness to know is akin to the request of 
Philip in John 14:8: “Lord, show us the Father, 
and we shall be satisfied.” Jesus was unable to 
show them more than he had shown them already. 

This same eagerness to know characterizes our 
day. We even demand to know, and thus we send 
our television cameras and our news reporters 
into the inner chambers, into the holy of holies. 


V. No one knows 


It might well be emphasized that Jesus’ an- 
swer to the disciples’ questions was “No one 
knows.” And we ought also to take Jesus’ warn- 
ing against those who rise up.and claim to know. 
Do you know of any instance when some forecast 
of the end has given rise to hysteria? These false 
forecasts arise from time to time, but as Smith 
suggests, we should “Beware of Hysteria.” You 
may draw upon the discussion above on “the doc- 
trine of last things.” 

Is it possible for man to destroy life from the 
face of the earth? The answer to this question is 
“No one knows.” The question is debated with 
reputable scientists representing each side of the 
question. 
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Recently I heard one scientist declare that it 
was not possible for man to destroy mankind, be- 
cause this would be to destroy the work of God. 
That may be a comforting faith, but personally 
I cannot accept it. Man can make the earth un- 
inhabitable. My own faith is that even though 
mankind may be destroyed from the earth, God’s 
righteousness will prevail, both here and here- 
after. 


VI. Watch! Be prepared! Have faith! 


Consider Smith’s emphases in “The Gospel of 
Watchfulness” and Carother’s two topics, “How 
to Meet Tribulation” and “Is This Escapism?” 
Carothers goes on to urge us to live up to life. 
Bowman stresses the place of faith in her topic, 
“Our God at Work.” 

Take heed! Watch! Jesus urged his hearers to 
be prepared, lest the master come suddenly and 
find them asleep. What does it mean for us as in- 
dividuals to be prepared? What does it mean for 
us as a nation to be prepared? 

You may consider here some of the other topics 
in this unit on “Christian Faith and Responsi- 
bility.” For example, the lesson on January 11, 
“What Does Discipleship Cost?” on February 1, 
“Two Kinds of Citizenship,” and for last Sunday, 
“Responsibility to God and Man.” For our na- 
tion to be prepared we must seek honestly and 
sacrificially to bring our nation “under God.” We 
never know when crises may develop, and these 
tribulations may represent for us the end. 

Along with watching and being prepared, we 
need faith. Note Jesus’ confidence. He sought to 
comfort his hearers by saying, “He who endures 
to the end will be saved,” and also, “Heaven and 
earth will pass away, but my words will not pass 
away.” 

This is George Washington’s birthday. Recall 
the tribulation he faced at Valley Forge and his 
reliance upon God. He commended his nation to 
God in his Farewell Address. 

Psalms 137 describes the plight of the Jews 
during their Babylonian exile. Because of their 
torments they raised this pitiful question, 


How shall we sing the Lorn’s song 
in a foreign land? 


We are going into a strange and uncertain, but 
a challenging and possibly glorious, future. Have 
faith. We believe in a God, as Martin Luther said, 
“whose kingdom is forever.” James Russell 
Lowell expressed great faith in his poem “Once 
to Every Man and Nation” (The Methodist Hym- 
nal, 263), especially in the fourth stanza. 

Another challenge for facing tribulation with 
faith is found in John Greenleaf Whittier’s poem, 
“I Know Not What the Future Hath” (The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, 517): 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 





I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What “tribulations” have members of the 
class endured? 

2. How does faith in God help us face tribula- 
tion? 

3. What evidence is there that God works in 
and through history? 

4. In what sense may tribulation actually in- 
crease our faith? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Most of it may seem 
far off and may seem to deal with the ancient 
past, yet our situation is somewhat similar. There 
is much talk now of the end. The faith of the 
early Christians cheered them. What of our faith? 

Next Sunday we begin a new unit, “Christ Re- 
veals the Love of God.” The topic for the first 
lesson is “God’s Love and Man’s Refusal.” Urge 
the students to study their lesson and to accept 
God’s love. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Panel members should 
meet once during the week, perhaps for lunch or 
for dinner or dessert at someone’s home, to pre- 
pare their own outline and go through the dis- 
cussion once. One of the class officers should sit 
in on this session to represent the class by con- 
tributing examples and illustrations. 

Central question: How does our Christian faith 
help us meet tribulation? 

Opening the lesson: Have one student read 
Mark 13. Ask another to present a brief interpre- 
tation of the Bible lesson, prepared with the help 
of Bowman (Wesley Quarterly) or Carothers 
(Adult Student), or both. These students will 
want to be familiar with the parallel passages in 
Matthew 24 and Luke 21. 

Discussion outline: The following questions will 
help panel members prepare their own outline. 
To emphasize participation by all class members, 
mimeograph or ditto enough copies of the outline 
for each student, or write the outline on the black- 
board before class. 

1. Is tribulation inevitable? This does not seem 
to be a point likely to arouse controversy, but 
panel members may wish to quote Carothers on 
the inevitability of trouble or to offer some obser- 
vations of their own. 
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2. What kinds of tribulations do Christians 
face? Some (such as flood, drought, hurricane, 
earthquake) are natural disasters about which 
we can do little or nothing. Others (race hatred, 
labor problems, automobile accidents) we create 
for ourselves. Many other periods of individual 
or group trial may be cited. What is the most 
helpful classification the panel members can de- 
vise? 

3. How do Christians meet tribulation? What 
about our faith helps us face trials triumphantly? 
Panel members should begin with some examples 
from their own experience or reading, then en- 
courage participation from the entire class. Es- 
pecially in a large class, the chairman will need 
to insist that no one speak longer than a minute 
or two, since on this topic, some might be in- 
clined to “filibuster.” 

4. Has the threat of thermonuclear destruction 
led us to re-examine our own “eschatology”? See 
Carothers for help with this long word and also 
for his concluding statement of belief. How do 
we as Christians face the ever-present possibility 
of this tribulation to end all other tribulations? 
Here again the class may be invited to con- 
tribute. 

One of the responsibilities of the chairman is 
to time the discussion so that the panel moves 
rapidly over the first two questions and rapidly 
enough over the third to save a little time for 
the fourth question. Should the panel wish, of 
course, the entire class period might profitably 
be devoted to discussing either the third or fourth 
question. 

Closing the session: Use hymn 269 in The 
Methodist Hymnal. Or, if the class is willing, 
they might use the less familiar hymn, 270. Ask 
one student to lead in extemporaneous prayer 
(this means that he has advance warning, but 
not a written prayer) for faith to meet tribula- 
tion, whenever and in whatever form it may 
come. 





Our Study for March 


“Christ Reveals the Love of God” is the 
title of the unit for next month. This unit, 
the fifth and last in this series on the life of 
Jesus, includes the Easter lesson. 

The weekly topics are: 


March 1: God’s Love and Man’s Refusal 
March 8: The Cross and the Will of God 
March 15: What Will You Do With Jesus? 
March 22: Forgiveness Through the Cross 
March 29: Jesus Christ Lives 


“Life Full of Hope,” by Clovis Chappell, in 
the magazine section, will supplement these 
lessons. 

















Advance assignment: Ask one member to read 
the parable of the wicked vinedressers, Matthew 
21: 33-46. Assign four or five others to prepare 
on this question, How do we Americans show that 
we sometimes reject God’s love? 

Next Sunday begins a unit of five lessons ex- 
tending through the month of March, all on the 
general topic, “Christ Reveals the Love of God.” 
Try making plans for the entire series at one 
session of the class officers or the appropriate 
committee. Then distribute these plans in mimeo- 
graphed form to the entire group. Continuity and 
advance planning encourage, though of course 
they cannot guarantee, the use of the Bible les- 
sons and either Wesley Quarterly or Adult Stu- 
dent readings. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘’ Have you noticed how frequently the modern 
work of fiction has a “happy ending” even when 
it isn’t logical? That is the case with the noted 
motion picture, Sayonara. It deals with tensions 
that in real life are almost certain to produce 
tragedy of one variety or another. But in the 
movie interpretation of life, the final line is a 
flippant quip. 

Perhaps this implies that folk of our day do 
not fully appreciate the significance of tragedy. 
Miguel de Unamuno, a distinguished Spanish 
thinker, considers tragedy to be much more dy- 
namic than comedy. One of his great books is 
entitled Tragic Sense of Life. In it, he pleads 
for an appreciation of tragedy as the most con- 
structive of forces when taken with faith. 


& Part of the power that comes from facing trib- 
ulation with faith is a fruit of the principle of 
alternation. Problems are like steel springs which 
sink under weight—only to throw one high into 
the air at the instant of recoil. 

Such bouncing back in life is not automatic, 
however. One must co-operate with God and with 
life. There must be purposeful yielding, conscious 
use of the problem’s power. So regarded, life be- 
comes like a trampoline—by adept use of an up- 
and-down cycle, one can bounce much higher 
than he could ever jump flat-footed! 


’ Bernard of Clairvaux, a major figure in the 
history of European Christianity, once analyzed 
factors that he felt produce antireligious pride. 
“Foolish mirth” was the third of these. 

Such a person, according to Bernard, has no: 
real sense of the tragic. He faces tribulation by 
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denying its existence; he is never heard to sigh 
nor seen to weep. Instead, he devotes his entire 
life to seeking reasons to chuckle, grimace, and 
guffaw. This unholy laughter blinds him to the 
fact that he is in a God-ruled universe that in- 
cludes a major portion of tribulation. Hence, he 
is incapable of using it purposefully. 


& One early spring day last year, a beggar 
walked slowly along the main street of Belleville, 
Illinois. His left eye was nearly closed, while his 
open right eye showed scars of disease. He 
carried a white enamel cup and the red-tipped 
white cane of the blind. 

He was blinded at the age of two, as a result of 
meningitis. “Doctor’s didn’t have the right medi- 
cines forty years ago,” he said calmly. 

Asked about how he fares in his life on the 
streets, he smiled, “I get about an average work- 
ingman’s living. Some days are bad, some days 
are good...” 

Blind from early childhood and resigned to a 
life of dependence upon charity, he still finds some 
good days in life. 

Simply to recognize that tribulations are part 
of every life is a first step on the road to accepting 
them calmly enough to let faith take hold and do 


its work. 


& Socially and individually, tragedy has great po- 
tential as an awakening force. 

Poets of Israel interpreted the history of their 
people to mean that when God brought disasters, 
this spurred the Hebrews to become more ardent 
in their seeking of Jehovah (Psalms 78:34). 
When it is so used, trouble leads to the asking of 
really significant questions, questions that would 
never have occurred to one in a state of ease and 


prosperity. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The ministry of counseling has accentuated the 
importance of personal relationships as nothing 
else has done since the earliest beginnings of 
Christianity. This emphasis was always a major 
element in the method and teaching of Jesus, but 
it has been buried over by theological controversy 
and ethical concerns. Indeed, in reading this 
apocalyptic passage telling of tribulation to come, 
it is possible to lose sight of the stress on persons 
because of interest in last things. To avoid this 
danger the reader must see the entire passage 
within its larger context. 

Note how the thirteenth chapter of Mark is pre- 


ceded and followed by passages stressing a per- 
son-centered concern. Whereas the disciples were 
focusing attention on great buildings, Jesus was 
concerned with meaningful acts—with a widow 
and her mite and a woman and her freely given 
gift. Whereas the disciples were watching the 
wealthy make their contributions and were grum- 
bling at the wastful loss of expensive perfume, 
Jesus saw two women, one poor and one extrava- 
gant, each expressing herself in significant acts 
of devotion. 

However these passages came to be placed on 
either side of the apocalyptic chapter, they accen- 
tuate the emphasis that was dominant with 
Jesus. He gave a priority to people; he saw per- 
sons where others saw only things. 

It makes a difference where a man is looking! 
Whereas most of us look at overt behavior, Jesus 
always insisted on looking at the inner motive. 
While we look with judgment on the act, Jesus 
looked with understanding on the intent. Where 
we look at impersonal events, Jesus looked at per- 
sonal relationships. 

Note how consistent Jesus is in this emphasis. 
When confronted by a young ruler asking about 
eternal life, others saw his wealth in possessions, 
but Jesus saw his poverty in human relationships. 
Where the crowd saw Zacchaeus as only an ambi- 
tious tax collector, Jesus saw him as a lonely 
outcast. Where pharisaical men saw only an adul- 
terous act, Jesus saw a pitiful and repentant 
woman. He focused attention not on her but on 
the savage lust in the hearts of her accusers. 

In a similar way Jesus looked with different 
eyes on impending disaster. Where we see cir- 
cumstantial problems, Jesus saw inner resources, 
Where we see man struggling with life, Jesus saw 
God ordering life. Indeed, it was because God was 
so much in the center of Jesus’ life that he was 
able to face with serenity whatever the future 
might bring. 

We are reminded of Paul’s words in 2 Corin- 
thians 4:8-9, “We are afflicted in every way, but 
not crushed; perplexed, but not driven to despair; 
. .. struck down, but not destroyed.” 

Rather than being overwhelmed by a sense of 
tragedy when confronted by expectations of 
future calamity, Jesus focused attention on per- 
sonal responsibility. 

In talking with his disciples about his expec- 
tations of the trials that lay head, the emphasis 
in his words was quite personal: “Take heed to 
yourselves; ... do not be anxious .. . Take heed, 
watch.” 

In all events of cosmic significance, in all cir- 
cumstances of international or national impor- 
tance, there is a personal responsibility that can- 
not be evaded. It is as if Jesus is asserting that 
catastrophic events are no excuse for laxity in 
personal behavior, that man always stands before 
God, accountable for how he is living. The per- 
sonal element is always present. 
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The Leader in Action 








By DORIS P. DENNISON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This unit both provides resource and will help 
you stimulate your group to isolate and to recog- 
nize the moral issue in each of several community 
affairs. The unit will help you rediscover the re- 
lation of moral issues to political action, whether 
in your local community, state, nation, or the 
world. In this study you and your group will have 
opportunity to analyze current situations and to 
find Christian bases for action. 

These steps will help you: 

Read the description of this unit in Resources 
for Adult Groups, 1958-59,1 page 35. 

Read the entire unit in Adult Student and in 
Aputt TEACHER. Identify the particular emphasis 
in each of the four sessions. Reread the unit. Ob- 
serve the relatedness of each session to the one 
that follows. 

Read one or more of the books listed on page 
36. These are described in Resources for Adult 
Groups on page 59. 

If you plan to use an audio-visual in any one 
session, select from the list on page 35 in Re- 
sources for Adult Groups. Order the materials 
you will need. 

Read the daily Bible readings for the first week. 
Study their interpretations in The Interpreter’s 
Bible and The Abingdon Bible Commentary. 
Keep notes on each selection. As you study these 
resources, keep these two questions in mind: 
What did this passage mean to those for whom it 

1 Resources for Adult Groups, 1958-59 (successor to Brace Up 


Your Minds) is available free from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 





Miss DENNISON is a staff member, Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, Division of the Local Church, Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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was written? What does this passage mean for 
us today? 

Read again the material for this session. As you 
read, jot in the margins your notes on ways in 
which you and those you know are involved both 
politically and morally in current affairs. 

You may want now to list some specific illus- 
trations and to note what materials you may 
need to document these illustrations, such as 
magazine articles, news reports, clippings. 

You will find it helpful at this point to list what 
you feel are the specific concerns of members of 
your group in their approach to, or their under- 
standing of, moral and political involvement. Are 
all eligible persons registered to vote? Do they 
vote? Does partisanship cloud issues? Do prej- 
udices rather than concern for persons govern 
action? How many political officeholders are there 
in your group? How do they feel about their own 
sense of moral responsibility? About other 
persons’ sense of moral responsibility? 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. How are we involved? 
II. Political involvements 
III. Religious implications 
IV. Expressing conviction 
V. Biblical basis for involvement 


To BEGIN 


Help the group understand what they will be 
dealing with the next four Sundays. Review with 
them the description of the unit in Resources. 
Ask the members to read the purpose as stated in 
Adult Student. Call attention to a situation from 
the Bible which underlies the whole study, pos- 
sibly the first reading for the first session. You 
may wish to read to the group the quote from 
John Donne as Rupert gives it in Adult Student. 


How To PROcEED 


I. How are we involved? 
You might deal with two ways in which we are 
involved—both are suggested in the Donne quo- 
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tation. One is in the realm of feeling—what is 
our attitude toward others of different political 
beliefs? religious convictions? national loyalties? 
racial heritage? status in the community? finan- 
cial standing? Another way in which we are in- 
volved is through our relationships with others 
—members of the same community, voters in the 
same state, citizens of the same nation, peoples of 
the Earth—members of the world community. 

If you have a chalkboard or flip sheets for writ- 
ing, you might make two columns: “Feeling,” “Re- 
lationships.” Either list them as you interpret 
these two facets of involvement, or ask a recorder 
to list them as you name and enlarge upon each. 
The group may want to add to the lists. Either 
you or the recorder can put, the group’s sugges- 
tions in the respective columns. 

Under “Feeling” you and the group might list 
and consider all the persons or groups toward 
whom you are emotionally involved: neighbors, 
persons who suffer, political friends, school chil- 
dren, victims of highway accidents, members of 
racial groups, citizens of other countries. Know- 
ing your own local community and your people, 
you can compile a list of persons or groups. Mem- 
bers can add to it. 

Under “Relationships” you will need to list 
neighborhoods, precincts, town or city, state, na- 
tion, international bodies. You will want to in- 
clude the kinds of organizations which involve 
persons interested in common goals—such as the 
Parent-Teacher Association, the League of Wom- 
en Voters, The American Association for the 
United Nations. 

Check the suggestions made by Rupert in 
Adult Student. 


II. Political involvements 


No doubt you are beginning to see political im- 
plications in the situations suggested by your lists. 
If we feel deeply for victims of highway acci- 
dents, we want to curb accidents. This may mean 
reroutings of traffic, more rigid car inspection, 
better patrols. If we feel deeply toward members 
of racial groups, we seek controls affecting them, 
depending on our attitudes. These controls need to 
be examined to discover the moral issue. Are we 
seeking to further persons’ development or re- 
straint? 

One way to deal with political involvements is 
to select two, three, or four items from each list 
and talk about the political implications for the 
concerned Christian. In the above paragraph we 
have suggested developments in relation to high- 
way victims and to members of different racial 
groups. 

In predetermining which items might be pur- 
sued list some persons or groups that are the con- 
cern of members of your group, that present 
Situations to be faced in the community, or that 
will demand a voice of the people in a coming 








































UNations 
Mankind is involved in political realities and moral 
judgments. 

























election. Help the group see the moral issue and 
the political involvement. 

You may be familiar with, or able to get in- 
formation about, a local situation that needs com- 
munity understanding and support. This might be 
a hospital wing for disturbed children, a recrea- 
tion center for teen-agers, a means of increasing 
the school budget to provide more teachers for 
the increased enrollment. 

Rupert has described briefly two situations 
from American political history—Tammany Hall 
in New York and the Pendergast machine in 
Kansas City, Missouri. You may want to read 
up on these two situations, outline the “lessons 
to be learned” from them, and briefly review 
them for the class. 


III. Religious implications 


Rupert states, “One dare not try to separate 
Christian faith from political problems.” He sup- 
ports this point of view and illustrates the need 
for Christian action by citing Philip Williams’ 
report of a Communist May Day parade. 

Several Protestant denominations are aware 
of the religious implications of political issues. In 
this group is The Methodist Church. To under- 
stand accurately the extent to which The Meth- 
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odist Church expects its members to assume re- 
sponsibility on moral issues that may require po- 
litical action, review with the group some of the 
resolutions and legislation in the Discipline of 
The Methodist Church, 1956. 

Read to the group “Our Heritage” from “The 
Methodist Social Creed” (Paragraph 2020, I). 

Read also “Christ and Our Freedom” from 
“The Local Church Emphasis” (Paragraph 2017, 
d). This is the emphasis for the local-church pro- 
gram in 1959-60. 

Call attention to Paragraphs 276, “A Commis- 
sion on Christian Social Relations,” and 278 (11), 
“The Committee on Social and Economic Rela- 
tions.” 

If you wish to pursue further the legislation 
of the church, you might review the functions of 
the Boards of Temperance, Peace, and Social 
and Economic Relations. (Paragraphs 1522, 1537, 
1547.) 

If members of these boards are in your group, 
you might ask each of them to state briefly the 
purpose of his respective board. 

You might ask the secretary of Christian so- 
cial relations of the local Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service to describe her work briefly. 
If she cannot be in the group, you might confer 
with her and report on the activities. 

Out of your own experience you may be able 
to report on situations in which concerned Chris- 
tians were governed in political affairs by their 
religious commitment. 


IV. Expressing conviction 


Rupert quotes from John Foster Dulles to high- 
light the significance of the people’s voice being 
heard. Either read this quote or ask one of the 
group to do so. 

Rupert describes three ways of making one’s 
voice heard—voting, writing to congressmen, 
writing to the editor of the local paper. He cites 
two incidents in which people affected legislation 
or policy by so doing. Write, and then interpret, 





For Further Reading* 


Church and State, by Claud D. Nelson. Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 50 cents. 

The Church in Community Action, by Har- 
vey Seifert. Abingdon Press. $2.75. 

The UN and How It Works, by David Cush- 
man Coyle. New American Library of 
World Literature. 50 cents. 

Man’s New Hope: A Religious Approach to 
Foreign Aid, by Justin Wroe Nixon. 
Church Peace Union. 50 cents. 

On My Own, by Eleanor Roosevelt. Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. $4.00. 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 





















the three methods on the board. Review the two 
incidents with the group. 

You may wish to add other methods to the 
list of three. You might call one group of methods 
“Local.” Under this heading you may list confer- 
ring with councilmen, visiting council meetings, 
conferring with members of the school board, 
signing petitions, recommending by groups, or re- 
questing action. 

Another group of methods may be called “Na- 
tional.” Obtain from the Board of World Peace, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, a few copies 
of Register Christian Opinion. Pass these leaflets 
around among the group members. Let them 
discover the guidance available to them regard- 
ing to whom to write, how to address them. 

Another heading could be “International.” 
Write to the American Association for United 
Nations, 345 East 46th St., New York 17, N.Y., 
for a sample copy of Peoples Section Bulletin. 
Show how members of AAUN can study an issue 
and report their convictions to AAUN on forms 
provided. If some members of your group are 
members of AAUN, ask them to interpret the 
Bulletin. Make it clear to the people that their 
convictions are reported regularly to the Ameri- 
can delegation in United Nations. 


V. Biblical basis for involvement 


You can interpret the background material 
you obtained in your study of the daily Bible 
readings. You may ask your group to divide into 
seven small groups to consider one each of the 
daily Bible readings and to indicate the signif- 
icance of the message for this discussion. 

Rupert gives an effective statement regarding 
biblical basis. You may wish to review this with 
the group. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Refer to the four questions raised by Rupert. 
You may ask a question of the entire group and 
guide a general discussion; you may select two 
or three of the questions that seem most perti- 
nent; or you may ask the group to talk about one 
question in small conversation groups and to 
share their observations with the entire group. 

Some members of the group may have raised 
questions as you presented the material. You 
might list these on the board. Ask the person if 
his question has been answered satisfactorily. If 
not, discuss it further with the group. 


In CLOSING 


Ask the group to suggest what in today’s pres- 
entation has been most significant to them. Or, 
you might highlight the importance of being in- 
volved, as suggested by Rupert. 

Ask members of the group to read Rupert’s 
discussion on “Tempted by the Easy Way Out,” 
for the next session. Ask each to pick one ques- 
tion he lists and to bring information on it. 
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By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of the unit: to help adults recognize 
their responsibilities for moral judgments in po- 
litical situations and to lead to some definite social 
action as a result of new insights. 

Teacher preparation: You as the leader will 
want to be as informed as possible on the major 
current political issues, international, national, 
state, and local. 

To do this, you will need to read as many of 
the recent news magazines as possible. Such 
periodicals as The Christian Century, Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, The Nation, The Progres- 
sive, The Reporter, Time, U. S. News and World 
Report, The United Nations World, should give 
you various sides of current issues. 

Listen, too, to various news commentators 
on radio and television in order to know the 
various angles and attitudes in connection with 
current issues. Local newspapers and your knowl- 
edge of local situations should be of help. 

Read all four treatments in Adult Student be- 
fore you start the series. Rupert comes back to 
certain issues in each session, and it will help 
if you get this over-all picture. 

You may ask a committee from the class to 
act as a steering committee, observing the dis- 
cussions and making suggestions for catching 
loose ends, topics that need to be developed 
further, and facts that ought to be investigated. 
You will want to meet with them each week in 
making your plans. 

For this first session: You may ask certain 
members of the group beforehand to bring in ex- 
amples of current events which show how we 
are interrelated with all men. Current develop- 
ments in the integration program and reports 
of these events in the foreign press, reports in 
the foreign press of reactions to individual or 
community actions in this country, reports of 
studies of effects of atomic fall-out, effects of po- 
litical and social unrest in other countries, and 
the like may be included. 

Begin the session by explaining what the unit 
is about and what you hope to accomplish during 
these four sessions. 

“This country swarms with people, native-born, 
who are not, cannot be, and ought not to try to 
be American. They are those who, although they 
are qualified to vote, will not take the trouble 
to vote. .. . No doubt these people have value, 
of a sort, but not political value. To the extent 





Dr. Leamer teaches in the public schools in Gardiner, 
Montana. 


that what they produce is worth more than what 
they consume, they have the same sort of value 
that swine and beef cattle have; but as far as 
running the country to make it a decent place 
in which to live is concerned, they count not at 
all.” 1 

State that in this first session you hope to dis- 
cuss what it means to be involved in the political 
life of the community, the nation, and the world. 
Rupert uses the term realism. Ask some of the 
class members to state what they think it means 
to be realistic. In the interest of being realistic, 
ask for reports on current events that show how 
we are involved with all mankind. Handle this in 
such a way that other members may also make 
contributions if they wish. 

After everyone who wishes has had opportu- 
nity to make a contribution along this line, ask 
what relation this realistic approach has to spirit- 
ual living. Are realism and spiritual attitudes op- 
posed to each other? Can one be spiritual without 
being realistic? 

If time remains, ask, Do you really believe in 
democracy? What do you think democracy 
means? How is it related to realism and spiritual 
qualities? What weaknesses do you think our de- 
mocracy has shown in recent developments? Can 
we take democracy for granted, even in our own 
country? What is the best way to show the world 
that democracy is a better form of government 
than communism? Be realistic here: Is it in prop- 
aganda, in education, in demonstration of good 
living, in military force? 

Conclude the session by summing up the dis- 
cussion and possibly by reading one of the daily 
Scripture lessons, such as Isaiah 58: 6-12. 


1 From This American People, by Gerald W. Johnson, Harper and 
Brothers, 1951. Used by permission. 





Our Concern 


,.. there is no ultimately adequate basis 
for programs of aid to the underdeveloped 
countries apart from the moral basis that is 
uncovered when we ask what do justice, 
goodwill, and love of neighbor require in 
our dealings with these countries. No calcu- 
lation of military and economic advantage 
will in themselves sustain these programs. 
Unless these programs are rooted in the 
broad concern for the welfare of mankind, 
... these programs will pursue a sickly and 
ailing existence. We are not discounting the 
military and economic advantages. . . . But 
the motives they generate are not in them- 
selves sufficient to equip with highminded 
purpose those who go out to raise the level 
of life for a billion people. A task as great 
as this never comes really into its own un- 
til it appeals to that which is deepest within 
us. 
—From Man’s New Hope, by Justin Wroe 
Nixon. The Church Peace Union, publisher. 
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Tempted by the Easy Way Out 





The Leader in Action 








By DORIS P. DENNISON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Review briefly the nature of the unit. Some 
persons may be in the group who were not with 
you last time. Also, the group needs to think of 
the whole approach each time as it considers the 
theme of a single session. 

Read from one of the books you have selected 
for your use. (See page 36.) 

If you plan to use an audio-visual in this ses- 
sion, preview it, and study the leader’s guide with 
it. 

Read the daily Bible readings for this week. 
Study the interpretations in The Interpreter’s 
Bible and The Abingdon Bible Commentary. 
Keep notes on each selection. As you study these 
resources, keep these two questions in mind: 
What did this passage mean to those for whom 
it was written? What does this passage mean for 
us? 

Read again the material for this session. As 
you read, jot in the margins your notes on ways 
in which you and those you know (1) may have 
been tempted by the easy way out, (2) have 
courageously worked for the achievement of a 
goal or conviction that was of benefit to others 
in your local or the larger community. 

No doubt: you have picked up some clippings, 
articles in magazines, or reports by television to 
illustrate problems of temptation and courageous 
action on community, state, national, or inter- 
national issues. Sort these materials out; decide 
which are most appropriate for your group. 

List the problems and achievements of mem- 
bers of your group in facing moral issues that 
involve community benefits or action, as well 
as you understand them. A bit of caution will 
occur to you. If some persons in your group are 
involved in a controversial matter, you might con- 
fer with them as to whether or not they want you 
to refer to this matter in the session. If members 
of the group do discuss such situations, you will 
want to direct the discussion in a spirit of Chris- 
tian understanding and sympathy. 

Examine the resolutions in the Discipline, Par- 
agraphs 2020 through 2032. Check any items you 
wish to refer to in this session. 
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Examine the resolutions of your annual con- 
ference. You will find these in your conference 
reports. Check any item you wish to refer to 
your group. 

Locate information on persons suggested on 
page 40. Who’s Who in Methodism, 1952 (out of 
print) would be helpful. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Jesus’ instruction regarding witnessing 
II. The temptation to fail to witness 
III. The Methodist Church’s witness 
IV. Issues on which we need to witness 
V. Witness of outstanding churchmen 
VI. Your church as a witness 


. To BEGIN 


I. Jesus’ instruction regarding witnessing 

You may ask the group to examine together the 
story of Jesus’ acceptance of his responsibility as 
a leader. (First Reading, Matthew 4:1-11.) You 
may remind them of a situation in your own 
community or state where the need for Christian 
witness was apparent. This may be a situation in 
which the outcome was in harmony with Chris- 
tian concepts, or it may be a situation in which 
the outcome still calls for Christian witness and 
action. 

In the community in which I live a group of 
concerned citizens has studied the problem of 
the public schools. They have supported the su- 
perintendent of schools in his effort to comply 
with the decision of the Supreme Court regard- 
ing a single school system, or integration, as it 
has become known. In your community some 
group may have witnessed to that or some other 
local problem. Show what has been accomplished. 


How To PROCEED 


II. The temptation to fail to witness 

Rupert discusses five aspects of the temptation 
to fail to witness—default, silence, concept of 
“dirty” politics, violence, and closed minds. Re- 
view Rupert’s observations on these five points. 

You can do this yourself, or ask the class to 
divide into five groups. Ask each group to ex- 
amine one of Rupert’s observations and to re- 
port back. If you make observations yourself, 
you might list the five points on the board, as 
you talk about each one. You can do this, also, 
as each of the five groups reports. 

As you consider these temptations, keep in 
mind the balance between the responsibility of 
churchmen as individual Christians and as a 
local church, and of the minister as a leader of 
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the people and at the same time as a represent- 
ative of his local church. In discussion and in 
your own remarks recognize the division of re- 
sponsibility between minister and church mem- 
bers. 


III. The Methodist Church’s witness 


Last week you may have considered the pro- 
vision The Methodist Church makes for witness- 
ing on social issues through providing for a com- 
mission of Christian social relations and through 
other legislation. This week review with the group 
the range of concerns on which The Methodist 
Church, through its General Conference, has 
spoken. (Discipline, Paragraphs 2020 through 
2032.) Review, also, how your own annual con- 
ference has witnessed on social questions. 

If a member of the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service is in your group, ask her to tell how 
the Woman’s Society witnesses on social ques- 
tions. If you have delegates to General Confer- 
ence or annual conference in your group, ask 
them to help you with these interpretations. 

You might explain that the pronouncements 
or resolutions of The Methodist Church come 
from the people. Remind the group how me- 
morials (resolutions) go from individuals or 
groups, such as local churches and annual con- 
ferences, to General Conference. Here they are 
referred to specialized committees. Committee re- 
ports then come before the delegates. The vote 
of the delegates determines for the next four 
years “the voice of Methodism.” 

Remind the group that these resolutions are 










Churchmen, both lay and clergy, are called on to make 
a Christian witness. 
Ralpb Crane from Black Star 































not legislation, but that they are offered as goals 
and guides toward our witness to the Christian 
faith in terms of the needs and problems in con- 
temporary society. Delegates are elected by the 
annual conferences, one half of them ministers, 
one half laymen. (The Constitution, Section I, 
Article I, Discipline, 1956.) 

For your purpose today you may wish to re- 
view statements in the resolutions on The Chris- 
tian Family (Paragraph 2021), World Order and 
International Peace (Paragraph 2024), and The 
Methodist Church and Race (Paragraph 2026). 
There is more material here than you can cover 
adequately. You will need to select certain por- 
tions. 

If members of your group have been delegates 
to the Family Life Conference (October, 1958) 
you may ask them to lead out in discussing the 
resolutions of The Methodist Church on family. If 
some of your members have been delegates to 
United Nations seminars, sponsored by the Board 
of World Peace or a conference board, you might 
ask them to review the statements on world 
order. As you consider the section on race, keep 
in mind that a national conference to consider 
these issues will be held at Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas, September, 1959. Some 
of your group may wish to go as delegates. 


IV. Issues on which we need to witness 


You might list several issues on the board. 
You might ask members of the group to add to 
the list. Matters such as these might be included: 
adequate school buildings, adequate salaries for 
teachers, more stringent traffic control, a local 
plan of integration in the schools, more effective 
controls on the sale of alcoholic beverages, dis- 
armament. Your list should include matters of 
concern to members of your group and matters 
on which you feel they should become interested 
and concerned. 

As you consider each of these issues, you may 
find this plan of approach helpful: 

1. Nature of the problem 

2. People’s feelings about the problem 

3. Moral issues involved in the problem 

4. The Christian approach to the problem 

5. Proposed solutions to the problem in har- 
mony with the Christian faith 

Unless you have some plan by which you and 
the group are guided in a consideration of issues 
on which people feel strongly, you may find 
yourselves in an emotional tussle without much 
logic. Try to recognize both forces in relation to 
each issue. 


V. Witness of outstanding churchmen 


Rupert does not provide you with accounts of 
churchmen who have witnessed courageously on 


- issues of the day. You can collect this data from 


church magazines, news magazines such as Time, 
bulletins and publications of the National Council 
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of Churches. If you do not have adequate re- 
sources, ask your pastor for some materials. 

Persons who have made notable contributions 
include those who framed the first draft of The 
Social Creed. Bishop Herbert Welch was hon- 
ored at a dinner during the First Methodist In- 
dustrial Relations Conference (Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 30-November 2, 1958), as the only bishop 
living who shared in the writing of the first draft 
of The Social Creed. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam has witnessed ef- 
fectively against heavy pressures from his op- 
ponents. No doubt, you have some articles tell- 
ing of this series of events. The August 3, 1953, 
edition of Newsweek gave an account of the hear- 
ings. You may find this copy in a nearby library. 

Rupert refers to the late Ralph Diffendorfer, 
great Methodist missionary statesman. Among 
other things, he worked vigorously for the es- 
tablishment of the Japanese Christian University 
after World War II. 

You can find information on Oxnam and Welch 
in Who’s Who in Methodism, 1952 (out of print). 

You may have records of other outstanding 
churchmen who have witnessed effectively 
against odds. Use them to show how concerned 
Christians have witnessed to their convictions. 


VI. Your church as a witness 


Ask yourself, Is my church silent or active on 
social issues that confront us locally, statewide, 
nationwide, internationally? 

If your church has spoken out on issues, or 
has provided means by which individuals could 
understand an issue so that they could speak out, 
list those issues. Discover from your pastor, or 
other persons involved, the following: 

1. The problem 

2. How the church felt 

3. What the church did 

4. What happened as a result of the church’s 
action 

In this discussion you will need to clarify with 
the group a guiding policy, namely: To what 
extent shall the local church act as a group on 
a given issue, and to what extent shall it enlighten 
persons and encourage them to act as individuals 
according to their understanding and Christian 
conviction? 

You may need to talk with your pastor to dis- 
cover to what extent he feels free to discuss so- 
cial issues in his sermons and to what extent he 
feels the members of the church do not want to 
hear the gospel message related to community 
problems. 

You may need to ask members of your group 
to ask themselves, Where do I stand on this? Do 
I want to hear my minister relate the Christian 
gospel to community problems? You might put 


this problem to the group and ask them to re- 


flect or meditate silently for two minutes on this 
question. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Ask the class to turn to the questions Rupert 
lists in Adult Student and to read them through 
carefully. If they do not have copies of Adult 
Student, you may read the questions. You may 
ask the group to indicate which one they wish to 
consider first. You might write the questions on 
the board (better do this before the class arrives) 
and ask persons to vote on the one they think 
most important to them. 

Another way to proceed is to divide the group 
into small discussion groups, or buzz groups, and 
ask each group to consider one question. 

Whichever plan you follow, guide the members 
to consider the moral issue involved, their own 
responsibilities, and any action they might take. 


In CLOSING 


Remind the group that no summary you can 
give will summarize the matter of the temptations 
they face to evade their responsibilities as Chris- 
tians, nor the opportunities open to them to wit- 
ness to their Christian faith. This is an area as 
alive as they, as current as today, as significant 
as the tenet of the Christian faith to love God 
and neighbor as one loves self. 

In preparation for the next time together, ask 
the group to read the session entitled, “Political 
Issues Are Moral Issues.” Ask them to prepare 
two lists: ideas on which they agree with Rupert, 
points on which they desire clarification. 


The Group in Action 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Purpose of this lesson: to lead adults to con- 
sider what makes political issues moral issues and 
to point out some of the most critical moral is- 
sues of the current scene. 

Preparation: With Rupert’s material in mind 
and also considering your other reading and dis- 
cussion of current issues, meet with your steer- 
ing committee to plan how to conduct this second 
lesson. There are a number of leads that might 
be followed up. 

One logical development may be to spend this 
session discussing what makes an issue a moral 
issue. You and your committee can draw up 
some general suggestions and have in mind a 
number of current political issues that might be 
discussed with these principles in mind. 

For the session: Explain to the class what the 
purpose of the lesson is. Begin by asking, What 
makes a political issue moral? Write down sug- 
gestions from the class members on the black- 
board and leave them there for future reference. 
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Such questions as these will come out: How 
will this issue affect various social groups? Will 
it help some? Will it harm some? Is it just to all? 
Will it tend to promote harmony or discord among 
groups? What is its purpose? Will the proposed 
plan achieve the purpose? Will it benefit some 
at the expense of others? Does it lend itself to 
graft and dishonest dealings? How can these 
be prevented? 

Then make a list of issues that seem to the 
class to be most vital in the present situation. It 
is very important that you and your steering 
committee be well informed about current events 
in order that you may guide this discussion with 
intelligence and information. What issues will 
have the greatest effect on the human race? Do 
not neglect the critical issues of atomic fall-out, 
conservation of natural resources, relationship 
to freedom-seeking peoples, world law and or- 
der, and education. There will doubtless be many 
others mentioned. 

If time remains, you may divide the class into 
small groups according to their interest in the 
various issues, asking each group of five or six 
to make two or three concrete suggestions about 
one of the issues. They may wish to present some 
facts, give some alternatives, and suggest what 
they think is the most moral way in which to 
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Political Issues 


m———The Leader in Action 








By DORIS P. DENNISON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Review briefly the nature of the unit and high 
points of the first two sessions. 

Read from one of the books you selected. (See 
page 36.) ; 

If you plan to use an audio visual in this ses- 
sion, preview it, and study the leader’s guide with 
it. 


Study the interpretations in The Interpreter’s 
Bible and The Abingdon Bible Commentary. 
Keep notes on each passage. As you study these 
references, keep these two questions in mind: 


Read the daily Bible readings for this week. 





meet this problem as they can see it at the present 
time. 

Call the groups back early enough so that all 
of them will have time to report. 

Another possibility: You and your committee 
may select some of the weaknesses of democracy 
brought out in the last session and concentrate 
the discussion on how these weaknesses may be 
overcome. You can begin this discussion by ask- 
ing rhetorically, Do you really believe in democ- 
racy? Can you prove it? What have you done in 
the past year to promote it? Then point out the 
weaknesses mentioned last week or ask the class 
to point them out, and then discuss informally the 
question, What can we do to strengthen democ- 
racy? 

In this connection, if you can find a represent- 
ative of the Communist Party who is willing to 
come into your group and present some of his 
reasons for being a Communist, you might find 
that your class’s understanding of democracy 
would be greatly strengthened. Give him about 
fifteen minutes for his presentation and then 
allow the class to ask him questions for the rest 
of the time. If your class is not usually quick to 
warm up to a discussion, have your committee 
members primed with some questions to get the 
discussion going. 


Are Moral Issues 


What did this passage mean to those for whom 
it was written? What does this passage mean 
for us? 

Read again the material for this session. As you 
read, jot in the margins your notes on ways in 
which you and those you know (1) understand 
political issues involving international affairs con- 
fronting us today, (2) are aware of the moral 
issues in these political issues. 

Check through these materials to discover 
which of the resources you may wish to have. Ob- 
tain them from your pastor, conference executive 
office, or the national agency listed. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The issue of peace 
II. Unmoral issues? 
III. Nature of issue 
A. Foreign policy 
B. Emergency military decisions 
C. Younger nations 
IV. The church as a critic 
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You may wish to call for a report from mem- 
bers of the group on (1) ideas on which they 
agree with Rupert in this session, (2) points on 
which they want clarification. If you follow this 
procedure, it would be well to make lists on the 


board: first, the ideas with which members agree; 
second, points on which they feel the need of 
greater understanding. 

Another way to begin is with the biblical refer- 
ences. You might ask different ones to express 
(1) what he feels one passage meant to those for 
whom it was written, (2) what the passage means 
to us. A variation of this procedure is for you 
to interpret these passages on the basis of the 
reading you have done in The Interpreter’s Bible, 
and The Abingdon Bible Commentary. 

Whichever procedure you follow, if you asked 
your members to check points, provide oppor- 
tunity for them to report. 


How To PrRocEED 


I. The issue of peace 

Rupert raises a series of questions in his ma- 
terial on the issue of peace. Select one or more 
of these and discuss it. Turn to Paragraph 2024, 
Discipline, 1956, to see what The Methodist 
Church says in answer to the questions Rupert 
raises. 

Rupert asks, “Shall we .. . support the United 
Nations... ?” The pronouncement of the church, 
(Paragraph 2024 [6]) is in favor of support of 
United Nations. Interpret to the group that the 
General Assembly of United Nations provides 
opportunity for nations to express themselves 


on given issues and that the councils are the 
agencies in which issues are explored and deci- 
sions made. See page 36 for some books to help 
you on this. 

Rupert asks, “Will we find our national security 
primarily in building up armaments... ?” The 
General Conference voted (Paragraph 2024 [7]) 
in favor of universal disarmament. Review this 
material with the group. 

You can list other questions and find the posi- 
tion, if stated, of The Methodist Church on them. 
You may feel that too much quoting from the 
Discipline may stifle expression of individual 
conviction. This may be true. You will want to 
encourage members of the group to express their 
convictions. No doubt some of them are veterans, 
some are involved in defense activities, some 
may be related to the military. Many are parents. 
They feel strongly about their children being 
“lost in battle” or becoming a “bombing casualty.” 


II. Unmoral issues? 


Rupert refers to public bonds, funds for school 
buildings and for highways as illustrations of 
political issues that have a moral core. Select one 
that seems to have most significance for your 
group. Examine it in relation to your local situa- 
tion to discover what moral issues are involved. 

Perhaps members of the group have raised 
questions about the moral issue in certain political 
activities. Consider these at this time. Bear in 
mind at all times the underlying philosophy—that 
of loving God and one’s neighbor as oneself. Ask 
if the action taken or contemplated in relation 
to each issue involves so great a love. 
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In this discussion you may need clippings, re- 
ports of local activities, or news broadcasts about 
current issues. If some members of the group are 
involved in a local situation which some consider 
basically moral and others do not, ask these per- 
sons to interpret their points of view. Again lead 
the group in a consideration of these issues in 
the spirit of Christian fellowship. 


III. Nature of isswe 


Remind the group of their obligation as Chris- 
tians to understand the nature of the issue, the 
core, the implications, the effect on persons near 
and afar. 

Rupert illustrates the situation we confront so 
often of two opposing points of view on a given 
issue. He refers to the positions of two women’s 
organizations. He also refers to a situation in 
which parents were not fully aware of the goals 
of a camping program in introducing campers to 
persons of other nations. 

The same conflicts Rupert cites appear in dif- 
ferent ways within the church from time to 
time. You might develop the idea that the spirit 
in which persons and groups seek to understand 
one another, their goals, and their program affects 
the outcome. We have within the church persons 
and groups who are known as liberal or as con- 
servative. Persons once considered liberal may 
appear conservative as new issues arise. Christian 
leaders need to grow with the times. 

A. Foreign policy. Two resources will help you. 
The Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 345 E. 46th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. issues booklets called 
“Headline Series.” A recent one is entitled, Great 
Decisions, 1958, What Should U. S. Do in a Chang- 
ing World? (No. 126.) Cost, 35 cents. 

The Association issues a bimonthly publication 
entitled Foreign Policy Bulletin. You might re- 
quest a few sample copies. Both of these resources 
will be helpful to you in preparing an interpreta- 
tion of foreign policy. One idea you may develop 
is discrepancies or likenesses between Christian 
objectives and actual foreign policy. 

You might review the quotation from Cousins 
(Adult Student). Ask the group how they feel 
about witnessing on this crucial issue. 

B. Emergency military decisions. Note that 
Rupert refers to two situations: (1) removal of 
Japanese from West Coast, (2) national budget. 

Most persons can discuss without emotion the 
injustice of the wartime act of the removal of 
the Japanese persons from the West Coast. The 
churches rose to the occasion and helped many 
of the removed persons to relocate in other com- 
munities. Some groups, however, may wish to 
examine this further. 

You may wish to lead the group in a study of 
the budget dollar of the United States. It is gen- 
erally conceded, as Rupert indicates, that ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the dollar goes into 
military expenditure. Another set of figures was 
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The United Nations buildings, New York City. 


released recently by the Bureau of the Budget, 
as indicated in the graph, on page 42. 

Whichever figure you accept, the major share 
of the national budget is for national security. 
You might ask if this is the wisest expenditure 
of funds, or should more go for helping peoples? 

C. Younger nations. You might read the quo- 
tation from General Carlos P. Romulo (Adult 
Student). If someone in your group is familiar 
with political history, he might comment on this 
observation. The missionary study materials for 
1958-59 which deal with the Middle East will help 
you to understand some of these problems. 

You will find help in the following two study 
books: New Voices, Old Worlds, by Paul Green; 
The Lands Between, by John Badeau.! These 
books, no doubt, are in your church. Ask the 
pastor or the chairman of the commission on mis- 
sions about them. What you want to point out 
here is that different peoples have different back- 
grounds, take different steps, and come out at 
slightly different points. We need to recognize 
these differences as we accept younger nations. 


IV. The church as a critic 


This question, no doubt, needs clarification. 
Remind the group of the position of The Meth- 
odist Church on social issues. Remind them that a 
study unit of this kind is included in the materials 
for adults. Indicate that audio-visuals are pro- 
vided which deal with social issues. Recall the 
discussion on the role of the church in giving 
leadership and in stimulating persons to witness 
to Christian truth on social questions. 


1 Available from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 
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No one is required to believe a certain way. 
But if one has a love as encompassing as Jesus 
indicated, he is led to act in ways that are help- 
ful to others, no matter what differences exist, 
religiously, racially, or nationally. 

Remind the group that the church has a mis- 
sion to examine issues and to endeavor to dis- 
cover the Christian way of acting and serving. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


If the members brought reports as indicated in 
the beginning of this session, some questions, 
no doubt, have been explored. Turn now to the 
questions Rupert lists in Adult Student. Follow 
a procedure suggested in session 2 to discover 
which questions are most important to the group. 

You might ask one half of the group, individu- 
ally, to pick one question and to prepare to dis- 
cuss it. You might ask the other half of the class 
to review the daily Bible readings, if you have 
not already done so, and to indicate the signif- 
icance of each in relation to the discussion. 


In CLOSING 


Summarize by highlighting the significant 
points both in the discussion and in the daily 
Bible readings. You might review the need for 
the church to act as a critic and for each person 
to be ready to witness, to work courageously for 
the fulfillment of Christian conviction. 


The Group in Action 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of this lesson: to lead adults to see 
that political issues are moral issues, to lead 
them to become more informed on current po- 
litical issues, and to make themselves active 
moral agents in political affairs. 

Preparation: With the help of your committee, 
select two or three persons from each of the 
major political parties and one from each minor 
party, if one is available, to take five minutes 
each at the beginning of the discussion to present 
the major principles of their parties and their 
position on major current issues. Because both 
major parties have liberal and conservative ele- 
ments, try to have various shades of opinion 
represented. Select persons who can present their 
positions objectively and without rancor toward 
other positions. 

In this session: Begin by reviewing what the 
title and purposes of the unit are. Then explain 
that you have asked various individuals to pre- 
sent the high lights of the principles of the differ- 
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A Study for Lent 


“Growing Together in Christ” is the ap- 
propriate title for the Adult Fellowship 
Series unit for March. This series of five 
lessons will discuss Christian fellowship and 
its role as a redemptive force in the lives of 
adults. 

Weekly topics are: 


March 1: Togetherness in Spiritual De- 
velopment 

March 8: Growth Through Group Discus- 
sion 

March 15: Developmental Activities 

March 22: United Prayer and Worship 

March 29: Redemptive Fellowship 


“Growing Pains,” by Margaret Applegarth, 
will be featured in the magazine section. 











ent political points of view. It will probably be 
better to have the majority political party in the 
community present its position first. 

Ask the members of the group to be thinking 
of questions and comments while the presenta- 
tions are being made. Suggest that they jot down 
their ideas as they go along. 

Then open the meeting for questions from the 
floor. Questions may be directed to any one of 
the panel or to several of them. Panel members 
may ask one another questions, of course. 

Bring out the moral implications of the various 
positions by asking the questions you worked 
out co-operatively last week. 

If the major issues you mentioned last week 
are not brought out, have your committee primed 
to ask about them. Do not let any of the critical 
ones, including both immediate and long-run 
problems, slip by. In addition to international 
relations, including recognition of new nations, 
foreign aid, trade and legal relations, there will 
also be issues involving education, taxation, 
public works, conservation, public roads, and 
various laws covering vice and crime and the like. 
Your group may be interested in legislation con- 
cerning gambling, alcoholic-beverage sale and 
use, traffic regulations, and the like. 

If one issue seems to be drawing a good deal 
of comment, throw the class open for informal 
discussion on that topic for as long as it seems 
to be holding interest. 

Close the session by summarizing the various 
positions on the issues discussed. 

Preparation for next week: Ask the class mem- 
bers to bring with them magazines and literature 
they have found helpful in giving background 
for political information. Ask them to be prepared 
to evaluate various sources of information. Also 
ask them to be thinking of practical things that 
the class can do individually and as a group to 
see that the most moral results come from the 
political action of this year. 
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Responsible Christians 


Are Concerned Citizens 
(World Service Sunday* ) 





The Leader in Action 








By DORIS P. DENNISON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Reflect on what has happened in the three 
sessions you have led your group in this study 
of “Political Realities and Moral Judgments.” 
How would you check these questions: 





Great Some Very 
Deal Little 





The group finds this 
study closely related 
to problems they face 





The group examines 
issues to discover the 
inherent moral issue 





The group is con- 
cerned that they dis- 
cover the moral issue 
in various political 
situations 





The group appears to 
be growing in their 
concern on moral 
questions in political 
life 





The group is eager to 
face problems within 
their range of expe- 
rience 





The group is eager to 
act as Christians on 
problems they have 
come to understand 
more fully 





The group has ex- 
pressed desire to fol- 
low up more fully 
on any one of the 
situations dealt with 
in this series 








* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
Promptly. 


Read again the description of the course as it 
appears in Resources for Adult Groups. Review 
the purpose of the course as it is stated in Adult 
Student. 

Now ask yourself these questions: What direc- 
tion should I, as leader, give to the group in the 
last session? At what points is there sensitivity 
to moral issues in political affairs? At what points 
has the group indicated an eagerness to be more 
effective Christian citizens? 

Consider further this question: What direction 
should I, as leader, give to the group in the last 
session? 

Read the daily Bible readings for this week. 
Study the interpretation in The Interpreter’s 
Bible and The Abingdon Bible Commentary. 
Keep notes on each passage. As you study these 
references, keep the two questions in mind which 
we have stated in the past three sessions. 

Read the material for this session. Jot in the 
margins or on a pad your notes on the need to 
be informed, the influence of persons abroad, the 
basis of our trust, the need for ethical sensitivity, 
the Christian’s responsibility. 

Read in one of the resources you selected. 

Check through the resources indicated to be 
certain you have all the materials you need. 

Check through your own collection of clip- 
pings, records of events, illustrations you may 
use in this session. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The privilege of being responsible Christians 
II. A new word—overseasmanship 
III. Ethical sensitivity 
IV. “Here am I” 


To BEGIN 


You may begin with a concern expressed in 
the group in one of the preceding sessions which 
revealed a depth and breadth of interest. You 
may lead from this situation into a discussion of 
the need for persons who, as responsible Chris- 
tians, are concerned citizens. 

Another way to begin is with the biblical base 
for this concluding session. Since you have read 
the Bible passages for the week, and have studied 
the interpretations in The Interpreter’s Bible and 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary, you may wish 
to review these and their meanings. 
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You may want to trace the steps indicated in 
this series of references. Notice the movement: 
the fulfillment from a young man’s vision to 
sense of responsibility, to conditions of disciple- 
ship (spelled out with two illustrations), to an 
interpretation of service, and to the significance 
of Jesus’ ministry to generations. Try to help the 
group feel the movement in this series of selec- 
tions. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The privilege of being responsible Christians 


You might begin this interpretation by show- 
ing the satisfaction one derives from participating 
in community affairs as a responsible Christian. 
This is a privilege for those who would be “about 
their Father’s business” in today’s world. Show 
that there is satisfaction in feeling that one’s 
energies are directed toward worth-while goals. 
In every community there are persons who are 
free to give of themselves unreservedly in the 
interest of some cause. You might mention some 
of these persons. 

Rupert lists several situations about which 
some persons are indifferent, but which need 
Christian action. What has been done by respon- 
sible citizens in your community on any of these 
issues? Talk about these matters which are on 
your own front doorstep and about which mem- 
bers of your group know something. 

If members of the group want to “get into the 
discussion,” guide the group in a consideration 
of the matters of greatest concern to them. 


II. A new word—overseasmanship 


Remind the group that the word may be new 
but that the experience of overseas travel is old. 
However, you may wish to show how travel has 
increased by calling attention to the figures 
Rupert quotes. If some members of your group 
have been overseas, let them help you develop 
an understanding of the significance of the in- 
fluence of overseas travelers. 

Read the quotation from the Methodist Board 
of World Missions (Adult Student). Let persons 
in the group illustrate this (for better or for 
worse) from reports they have heard from over- 
seas travelers or from their own experiences. A 
friend of mine commented recently on the aware- 
ness of colored peoples, whose countries she 
visited last summer, regarding the school situa- 
tion in certain communities in the United States. 

Overseasmanship is not only the experience of 
persons who travel; it includes the messages re- 
ceived in papers, by radio and television. You 
may want to broaden your discussion to include 
this angle of our influence abroad. 

You may carry this presentation on into a con- 
sideration of our basis of trust. If our trust is in 
a love for peoples, travelers will reflect this. If 
trust is in power, travelers will reflect this. If 
our trust is in the atom bomb, or more deadly 
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weapons, others will observe it. If our trust is 
in good will, then by our conduct we reveal this. 

The Methodist Church has taken part in an 
exchange of pastors with England. Perhaps an 
exchange took place in your conference. If so, 
someone, or you as leader, may report on the 
experiences of the two pastors. 

Young people'of The Methodist Church have 
served in several different countries on work 
teams or as visitors in homes of families in other 
countries. You may be familiar with the expe- 
riences of some of these young persons. If so, 
report on them. 

In these reports highlight the outcomes based 
on the mutual sense of trust in God and the sense 
of Christian fellowship. This may seem intangible, 
but: the realities within trust and fellowship are 
eternal. 


III. Ethical sensitivity 


No doubt a number of issues have arisen dur- 
ing the past three Sundays in which ethical sen- 
sitivity is involved. You might list some of these 
on the board, and ask members of the group to 
add to the list. . 

Rupert reminds the group of three types of 
situations toward which the concerned Christian 
must be sensitive. These are foreign aid, racism, 
acceptance of gifts. 

A manual to help you on the question of foreign 
aid is Man’s New Hope: A Religious Approach to 
Foreign Aid. (See page 36.) If you get this 
manual, read Chapter VI, “Toward a Community 
of Mankind.” Review this in the group. 

There is an abundance of material on racism. 
The Adult Fellowship Series in May, 1958. was 
entitled, “Christ, the Church and Race.” Other 
books, such as last year’s study books, may be 
available in the church. Look for one of these: 
Progress Against Prejudice, by Robert Root; 
Seeking to Be Christian in Race Relations, by 
Benjamin F. Mays; Sense and Nonsense About 
Race, by Ethel J. Alpenfels; The Story of the 
American Negro, by Ina Corinne Brown.! Weekly 
news magazines deal with this issue frequently. 

Ask the members of the group to consider, in a 
spirit of Christian fellowship, any local question 
that may affect persons of different races. 

The question of acceptance of gifts is one most 
persons face at one time or another. Remind the 
group one needs to learn to, receive graciously 
as well as to give freely. Help the groun under- 
stand, however, the need to recognize whether or 
not the gift is an expression of love, gratitude, 
or appreciation or an effort to win favor or 
privilege. 

If persons in the group have faced this kind of 
situation, ask them to describe the nature of the 
situation and the issues involved, in so far as they 
can without embarrassing another person. 


1 These books are available from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 
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As you leave this phase of your study, do so 
with an underscoring of the ethical principles 
involved in the motives in giving and accepting. 


IV. “Here am I” 


You may be able to develop a spirit of com- 
mitment in this part of your study. You might 
tell of your own growing sense of need to com- 
mit yourself to a cause. You may ask members 
of the group to speak briefly of insights they have 
received during the study of this unit regarding 
their own part in community, political, or world 
affairs. It may be that the group will wish to act 
as a body in some worth-while effort. Lead the 
group to explore means of expression of Chris- 
tian conviction. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Review with the group the questions Rupert 
lists in Adult Student. Suggest that the group di- 
vide into two or four small groups to consider 
the questions. If two groups, ask group 1 to dis- 
cuss either question 1 or 2. Ask group 2 to discuss 
either 3 or 4. Save question 5 for the closing. 

After the groups have talked for several min- 
utes, ask each group to share its observations 
with the other members. 

If you do not wish to divide, you may lead a 
discussion in the group as a whole on the ques- 
tions in which they are most interested. Use 
some method, as suggested in session two, by 
which the group can determine which questions 
are of greatest concern to them. 
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In CLOSING 


Review for the group the interpretation of 
thermometer or thermostat as described in Adult 
Student. Ask them to decide whether they have 
made their church a thermometer or a thermo- 
stat. 

Consider with the group any interests that may 
have developed. Decide on next steps. Will you 
elect another unit? Will you pursue this study 
further? Will you take some group action? If 
so, what? 
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By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: to lead the adults in your group to 
do something about the issues they have been 
discussing. 

Preparation: Have available copies of as many 
current periodicals and newspapers dealing with 
the issues you have been discussing as possible. 
Be sure to include some newspapers that print 
letters to the editor, with examples of letters 
and replies that deal with these issues. 

Have class.members who have written to or 
talked to their representatives in Congress or the 
state legislature prepared to discuss the replies 
they received. Have someone prepared to report 
on articles or studies of the effects of letters to 
representatives. Have some writing materials 
and stamps available so that members may write 
letters if they wish. 

In this session: What you do in this last session 
will largely depend upon what you have dis- 
cussed and decided in the preceding lessons. 
This should be the practical application of what 
you have been discussing. 

First, review what you have been doing. 

Make a list of things you can do from sugges- 
tions of the group. One of the first suggestions 
will doubtless be that you can be informed. Ask 
the members to show the materials they have 
brought. Then show what you have in addition 
to theirs. Let them discuss which ones they have 





“Voting Is Not Enough” 


Be sure to read the article by this title in 
the current issue of Adult Student. It dis- 
cusses practical. application of some ideas 
considered in this course. Albert B. Martin, 
professor of political science, University of 
Pittsburgh, was the writer. 

















found helpful or harmful in view of the moral 
judgments you have worked out in these dis- 
cussions. Radio and television commentators may 
also be mentioned. 

Let the class evaluate sources, not only for 
their points of view but also for their attitudes. 
Are they abusive or objective? Emotional or 
rational in their appeal? Do they seem to have 
facts or prejudices as a basis? 

Another suggestion will be that we can write 
letters. Have the person appointed report on the 
effects of letters to representatives. Show ex- 
amples of letters to editors. 

Then turn to the practical applications of what 
you have been talking about. Let the suggestions 
of what you may do come from the group. If 
there is a vital moral issue before Congress, you 
may want to formulate a telegram to send to your 
senators or representatives, or several members 
of the group may take paper and write to them. 
Let each write as an individual rather than doing 
a group letter. 

Did it ever occur to any of your group to write 
a letter commending a representative for his 
position on a certain issue? 

If there is need for public response to some 
current editorial or article or if there is some 
existing situation that it seems should be brought 
to the attention of the public, let a group write 
a letter to the editor. Give the group plenty of 
time to finish what they are doing so that it will 
be completed and ready to mail or to present to 
the proper office. 

If there is need for action in local politics, de- 
cide what you can do and make definite plans for 
doing it. 

Perhaps you can plan a public forum in which 
rival political candidates can answer questions. 

If no other group is doing this in your com- 
munity (the League of Women Voters often does 
this), you can circulate a questionnaire among 
political candidates asking them for their posi- 
tions on certain vital moral issues. Make these as 
broad as possible, covering all the important 
issues, not just the traditional ones of gambling, 
school, and the like. These can be included, but 
they are not the only moral issues facing us in an 
election. 

The very future of mankind may be in the bal- 
ance; and positions regarding world relationships, 
atomic testing, education, coriservation, and the 
like, should be clearly known by the voters. 

Whatever future action you decide upon, be 
sure that it is carried through. Set up commit- 
tees, decide upon meeting places, assign responsi- 
bility for making necessary appointments, and 
the like. Do not be afraid to call special meetings. 

We should not wait, but should make moral 
judgments felt in political issues now. Who is 
in a better position to make these heard than a 
group of informed Christian adults? 
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On My Own, by Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 241 
pages. $4.00. 


This is a continuation of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s autobiography. This Is 
My Story and This I Remember 
are the first two books dealing 
with her life. On My Own tells of 
her life and activities since the 
ceath of President Roosevelt. 

Her book is filled with facts that 
are given with just enough detail 
to make them interesting without 
being boring. She tells of her move 
from the White House to her cot- 
tage on the Hyde Park estate. She 
tells of the turning over of the big 
house at Hyde Park to the gov- 
ernment for a historic shrine. She 
lets us in on a typical day in her 
life. She tells of the visits from 
celebrities from all over the world. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s experiences 
with the United Nations, both at 
home and abroad, are excellent 
glimpses of the inner workings of 
that vast organization. The chap- 
ter on “ ‘My Most Important Task’: 
The Human Rights Commission” 
records the birth pains of the Com- 
mission and gives the reader the 
conception that here is one of the 
most valuable contributions the 
UN has made. 

The American Association for 
the United Nations has always had 
a large place in Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
heart. She began her work for that 
organization in 1953 and continues 
it today. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is a wonderful 
observer. Her visits to foreign 
countries provided her with much 
of the material for her book. Peo- 
ple seem willing to pour out their 
hearts to her, and I suspect that 
that is because of her gracious 
manner and her ability to ask the 
right questions. The story of her 
visit to Russia is especially well 
told and is interspersed with her 
editorial comments on what she 
saw. 

The final chapter, “A Challenge 
for the West,” tells of her alarm 
that Americans and other free peo- 
ples of the world might not un- 
derstand the nature of our battle 
with Russia. The military is in- 
volved, but much more than that. 
Our struggle is between two vast- 
ly different ways of life. Russians 
have more things than they had 


formerly, but they have sacrificed 
their freedom and happiness for 
material goods. 

Mrs. Roosevelt says that Ameri- 
cans “have to show the world by 
our actions that we live up to the 
ideals we profess and demonstrate 
that we can provide all the people 
in this country with the basic de- 
cencies of life, spiritually as well 
as materially. In the United States 
we are the showcase for the pos- 
sibilities inherent in a free world, 
in democracy. If the lives of our 
people are not better in terms of 
basic satisfactions as well as in 
material ways than the lives of 
people anywhere in the world, 
then the uncommitted peoples we 
need on our side will look for 
leadership elsewhere.” 

The years since the White House 
have been important ones for 
Eleanor Roosevelt and for the 
world. Her service to mankind 
will long be remembered. 


Between Two Worlds, by Ervin S. 
Cook. Exposition Press, 1958. 88 
pages. $2.75. 


There are more than fifty brief 
essays in this book of religious 
meditations and prayers. The 
author says that when he speaks 
of “between two worlds,” he 
means between “the world of 
sights and sounds and material 
living, and the world of unseen, 
though very real, experiences in 
the realm of the spiritual.” 

“As we stand between two 
worlds,” he continues, “the Holy 
Word becomes alive to us. We find 
new truths revealed. We explore 
new territories as the Spirit of 
God opens to us the doors of faith. 
We are still residents of earth, but 
our spirits soar aloft into the clear 
skies of great thought. ... We 
receive a clear vision, enlarged 
borders, a sound mind, and a warm 
heart.” 

Some of the meditation titles are 
“Thanksgiving for All Things,” 
“Freedom and Liberty,” “Talents 
and Abilities,’ “Memory,” “God 
the Creator,” “Walking with God,” 
“Communion in Worship.” 

Mr. Cook is a textile worker in 
Concord, North Carolina. He 
teaches a young-adult Sunday- 
school class at the Ann Street 
Methodist Church. 






The Holy Fire: The Story of the 
Fathers of the Eastern Church, 
by Robert Payne. Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. 313 pages. $5.00. 


Readers who know Payne’s book 
of several years ago, Fathers of 
the Western Church, will not be 
surprised to know that he has 
written a book on the fathers of 
the Eastern Church. While there 
is some similarity in the two 
books, the recent one has turned 
out to be the more interesting. 
There are two reasons for this: 
first, the times portrayed, and, 
second, the personalities dealt with. 

The persons he is writing about 
in his latest book are Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, 
Basil the Great, John Chrysostom, 
Dionysius the Areopagite, John 
Damascene, and others. These men 
are overcome with their love of 
God and Christ. Robert Payne has 
so captured their love and has been 
able to communicate it to his read- 
ers that the reading of this book 
can be a deep religious experience. 

Sometime in the future the Adult 
Fellowship Series will carry a 
church history unit that will deal 
with the chief men of religion 
through the ages. The Holy Fire 
will be a fine additional resource 
for this unit. But do not wait until 
the unit appears to read this book. 
If you read it in advance, you will 
be better able to appreciate the 
unit when it appears in Adult Stu- 
dent and AputtT TEACHER. 

We often receive requests for 
recommendations of books in the 
field of church history. Almost al- 
ways the request is made for a 
“readable” book. Well, here is one. 
These heroes for God will make 
church history come alive for you. 
Mans First Love, by Ralph W. 

Sockman. Doubleday and Com- 

pany, 1958. 211 pages. $2.95. 


This book is concerned with the 
first and great commandment. 
Man’s first love, Dr. Sockman indi- 
cates, is due God—not his family, 
friends, or country, although these 
other ties will be strengthened by 
man’s love of God. “You shall love 
your neighbor as yourself” is 
treated as an integral part of the 
first commandment. 
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ONE OF THE SECRETS of an effective adult church school class is advance 
planning. And NOW is the time to suggest the use of God in My Life for their 
April-May-June study. The second of the BASIC CHRISTIAN BOOKS series, 
this challenging work by Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke will be ready March |. It an- 
swers personal questions concerning God, the meaning of personal exist- 
ence, and the significance of faith, prayer, and the Bible. Christian perfec- 
tion and the longing for immortality are also considered. This book represents 
a sharp probe into the inner heart of the true Christian. God in My Life will 
inspire all adults to a clearer understanding of the meaning of personal Chris- 
tianity and the place of God in their lives. 





HOW TO ORDER 
GOD IN MY LIFE will be listed on The Methodist Publishing House literature order 
blank for the April-May-June quarter. Groups studying the book should order along with 
other church school literature on this blank. Individual copies may be secured by ordering 
direct from the House serving your territory or your Literature Secretary may secure a 
quantity to be made available to those desiring individual copies. 
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